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EDITORIAL 

The European Elections next June will be the biggest test and 
opportunity for the BNP since last year’s General Election. Indeed, 
it will be the biggest in its history thus far. With the party committed 
to European elections as well as Parliamentary elections that 
means, on average, a major election every two to three years. 

The scale of the party’s effort next year will be limited only by 
money. Numbers and availability of candidates are not factors and 
neither is manpower to do the work. At present, the party aims to 
contest the equivalent of something like 200 Parliamentary seats. 
This is nearly four times last year’s effort and will complete the 
process of establishing the BNP in the nation’s political landscape, 
whether the establishment likes it or not. 

At the same time as the party is gearing up for the European 
Elections, the BNP nationally is undergoing a resurgence. The 
party is at last getting its administration right. Members are getting 
regular bulletins; Organisers are getting regular bulletins. 
Everyone as a result knows what to do and what is expected of 
them. In addition, members recruited from last year are having an 
impact. New units have been formed and the level of work 
performed by the party’s groups and branches is increasing 
markedly in both quantity and quality. 

The party has also been substantially strengthened by ex- 
National-Democrat members. In the West Midlands, the entire Nat- 
Dem organisation has come across to the BNP, and in Merseyside 
talented ex-National Democrats are also making a difference. 

Party units up and down the country are getting involved with 
their communities and engaging in community politics; local issue 
leaflets are being produced that address voters about things which 
directly concern them. As a result, the BNP is finding increased 
support and is starting to grow strongly. 

In addition, the party has successfully engaged in a number of 
national and regional campaigns that address the problems 
variously of farmers, fishermen and country folk generally. The 
effect of that is to move the BNP away from the ghetto of being seen 
as a single-issue party. 

One of the rewards for the party’s improved organisation, its 
efforts at repositioning, its imagination and community politics 
initiatives is that the party is being seen as ‘getting its act together’ 
and capable of going somewhere. As a result, a growing number of 
‘old boys’ are returning to the fold and, while a handful of ex- 
Organisers might not seem like much, the impact of experienced 
middle-management will show through quite quickly. 

Last, but by no means least, the party got a real shot in the arm 
when Nick Griffin’s skilful defence in his Race Act trial earned him 
a suspended sentence rather than the jail term usually imposed 
under this tyrannical law. This, of course, means that he can 
continue to make his outstanding contribution to the process of 
pushing the party forwards. Whether in the fields of propaganda, 
organisation or administration, there is a new professionalism 
spreading through the BNP... And the future calls! 
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EURO ELECTIONS 1999 

TONY LECOMBER looks forward to next year’s round of 


elections and what they mean for the 


I n 1999, the British National Party is 
committed to contesting at least 25 
seats at the European Elections. By 
contesting 25 seats, the party will 
again obtain the right to a TV broad¬ 
cast — 5 uninterrupted minutes, for the 
second time in two years, to get its message 
out to the British people. Furthermore, the 
party will get free delivery by the Post 
Office of some 8 million election addresses. 
Before discussing the European Election 
further, it as well to look at the differences 
between the Euro Elections and our 
domestic British Parliamentary Elections. 
A British Parliamentary constituency 
generally consists of 35,000-40,000 homes 
or ‘delivery points’. Standing in such a 
constituency requires a £500 deposit. In 
addition, the price of a basic double-sided 
two-colour A5 leaflet to cover the 
constituency is around £300 as most BNP 
Organisers reading this will already know. 
By contrast, a European Constituency (EC) 
is 8-9 times bigger than a Parliamentary 
constituency, which is to say it is made up 
of 8 or 9 Parliamentary constituencies with 
an average of 37,500 homes each, which 
gives a typical EC some 318,750 homes — 
which over the 25 constituencies the party 
plans to contest means 7,968,750 election 


addresses nationwide. The deposit currently 



HOME SECRETARY JACK STRAW: 
Will be changing all the rules 


required to stand in a European Election is 
£1,000. This is only twice that of a 
Parliamentary election despite being 8-9 
times bigger, which means that the £1,000 
‘delivery charge’ is a bargain. Although 
scaling the leaflet costs up across such a 
constituency gives a figure of £2,550, 
larger numbers will mean significantly 
lower unit costs. 

The European Elections of June 1999 
will be the most important round of elections 
for the party since last year’s General 
Election. In terms of publicity, they are 
likely to be more important. This is because 
of the millions of election addresses that 
will be delivered on the party’s behalf by 
the Post Office and, almost certainly, another 
party political broadcast. It is important to 
note however, that these publicity effects 
should be in addition to our own efforts and 
not an excuse to sit back and let the party’s 
centre do all the work in conjunction with 
the Royal Mail and the TV companies. 

That said, the system will be doing a lot 
of work for us: eight million leaflets would 
be four times the number that went out in 
the last election, and would cover the 
equivalent of 212 British Parliamentary 
constituencies. 

In addition, by going for 25 seats, the 
party will consequently be able to cover 
vast areas that are either traditional territory 
and where people may be expecting to vote 
for us, or alternatively (or in addition) the 
party can cover areas that are completely 
new to it. The prospect for Scotland BNP 
for instance to be able to contest, for 
example, South of Scotland (from the 
English border to both, but not including, 
Glasgow and Edinburgh) or Highlands & 
Islands EC’s must be an exciting one. How 
many years, if ever, would it take Scottish 
activists to cover these areas assuming a 
sustained weekend leafleting campaign? 
Thus Scotland BNP might like to contest 
both Glasgow EC and South Scotland EC. 

The same applies to England. 
Worcestershire & South Warwickshire, 
Somerset & North Devon and Essex South 
are all European Constituencies just outside 
good established areas for the party, where 


BNP 

good votes and significant recruitment might 
be made. In addition, the party would 
certainly contest traditional areas like East 
London and North East London. How the 
campaign shaped up in any given region 
would depend upon local circumstances. 
But, as said in the last issue of Patriot , with 
‘delivery charges’ of just £1,000 to cover 
an EC, there is every likelihood that party 
regions would go all out to capitalise on this 
golden opportunity to cover enormous 
swathes of the country. 

Bristol branch, for instance, has been 
looking forward to contesting two ECs. 
Which for a single branch to consider is 
ambitious and an indication of the lure of 
this type of election. Indeed, if Bristol were 
the yardstick, the party would contest near 
enough a full sweep of the UK. 

The advantage of this plan is that every 
group, every branch and every region of 
the party ought to be involved in the Euro 
Elections and be able to contest at least one 
EC. 

This then is Plan A. 

Unfortunately, Plan A looks like being 
consigned to the scrapheap by Labour’s 
proposals as to the next European Elections. 
Given this fact, the reader might be excused 
for wondering why it is that Plan A has 
been recounted in such depth at all. The 
answer is that, thus far, Labour’s proposals 
are just that: proposals. It may be that there 
is not enough Parliamentary time to pass 
the required legislation to enact the changes, 
or there may be some unforseen snag. If 
that happens, then it’s back to Plan A, and 
everyone should know what they’re doing. 
In the meantime, the party has to take on 
board the likely outcome from the changes: 
and that is that the changes will be made 
and they are as predicted by informed 
rumour and official leak. 

Labour’s proposed changes are as 
follows: Firstly, the first-past-the-post 
system will be abandoned in favour of 
Proportional Representation (PR). As part 
of this, the UK will be grouped into 12 
regions, and each region will consist of a 
number of the old European Constituencies: 
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South West England (7), Wales (5), South- 
East England (11), London (10), East 
Midlands (6), West Midlands (8), Yorkshire 
& The Humber (7), North-East England 
(4), North-West England (10), Eastern 
England (8), Scotland (8) and Ulster (3). 

Secondly, it is almost certain that the 
method of voting will be the ‘regional 
closed list system’, such that everyone will 
get just one vote and that vote is cast in 
favour of a party, not for any particular 
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candidate. There will be none of the usual 
PR intricacies of voting preferences across 
parties or across candidates. This is to be 
regretted since the BNP would undoubtedly 
benefit from being the second choice party 
among hundreds of thousands, if not 
millions, of people who agree with our 
views but do not see us as likely winners. 
We can be sure that just such a calculation 
has been made by Home Secretary Jack 
Straw in drawing up the new plans. (In the 


case of Ulster, the present system of PR, 
that of Single Transferable Vote — STV — 
will be retained). 

Each party will, in advance of the election 
have to register a list of candidates for each 
region. The order of the candidates on each 
list (and therefore their chances of being 
elected) is to be determined by the party 
concerned, not by the voters. 

The proposed ‘closed list’ prevents 
voting for a particular candidate, hence the 
charge against Labour that the system is to 
help them get rid of their ‘awkward squad’ 
by placing them so low down the closed 
party ballot paper that there is no chance of 
them being elected. Labour’s last placed 
candidate, for example, cannot be elected 
unless Labour win 100 per cent, or all, of 
the vote. 

Furthermore, the system militates against 
independent candidates, since by voting 
for Freddy Smith as an independent, a 
person’s vote can only secure a maximum 
of one elected person, whereas by voting 
Labour it is probable (in London say) that 
four, five or six MEPs can be elected. 
Additionally, Independents are also likely to 
be discriminated against by the raising of 
the deposit, and this makes the system 
fundamentally undemocratic. There is no 
excuse for this since Ulster currently 
operates, and has operated successfully 
for some years now, STV PR with scope 
for cross-party voting, as well as voting for 
individual candidates. 

The reasons for the change to PR are as 
follows: Firstly, one of the provisions of 
the Treaty of Rome — Article 138(iii) 
requires a uniform electoral procedure for 
all EU member states, and Britain is currently 
the only EU member not to employ PR for 
the European elections. Secondly, four 
Labour defeats in a row at Westminster 
convinced many Labourites that the first- 
past-the-post system has to go. While the 
proposals so far only affect the Euro 
elections, it has been suggested that PR 
could come to Westminster after a 
referendum — which would be in Labour’s 
next election manifesto. This reflects 
Labour’s belief that they will win the next 
General Election. In other words, they plan 
4-5 years of absolute power until the next 
election, then another 4-5 years of absolute 
power, during which PR will — if assented 
to in a referendum — be put into place for 
the election after that, a contest which 
Labour could well, under first-past-the- 
post, lose. With PR however, they will be 
returned to power yet again as part of a 
Lab-Lib coalition designed to exclude the 
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Tories forever. Let no-one accuse Labour 
of a lack of political cunning! 

Coming back to Labour’s proposals and 
taking London as an example because of its 
round number of MEPs, it means that if the 
Labour party win 50 per cent of the vote in 
London, then they will have five MEPs 
elected, and if the Tories win 20 per cent of 
the vote, they will have two MEPs elected. 

Since the country is to be grouped into 
regions, it follows that submitting a 
nomination paper in London North East or 
in London South East is irrelevant. The 
candidate will be on the ballot paper for the 
London region. This has profound 
implications. The Post Office is obliged to 
deliver election material across any given 
Parliamentary or Euro constituency. In the 
case of Euro regions, the Post Office is 
clearly going to have to deliver election 
addresses across the whole region. Now, 
while the term ‘free delivery’ of election 
material has been used, it remains a fact 
that the Post Office actually sends an 
invoice to the government for the ‘free’ 
service. It is partly for this reason that the 
election deposit exists — to offset some of 
the costs. The extra work involved in 
delivering election addresses across a wider 
area for any one candidate must have 
implications for the election deposit. 

Taking Labour as a yardstick. Under the 
old arrangements. Labour would field 10 
candidates in London costing £10,000 in 
election deposits. The Post Office would 
deliver once across the entirety of London 
for one Labour candidate or another. Under 
the new proposals candidates are out, 
parties are in. It seems unlikely that Labour 
would allow rules to go through permitting 
all ten of its candidates a separate election 
address to be delivered ‘free’ across the 
entirety of London. Thus there will likely be 
just one election address per party, which 
would give the same total number of election 
addresses as under the old arrangements. 

How much will this cost and what will 
happen to the election deposit? Clearly 
having the Post Office obliged to deliver 
across the whole of London for one 
candidate (perhaps an independent) or for 
ten candidates on a party slate must see a 
rise in the election deposit. Even so, to 
expect one man to raise a £10,000 election 
deposit would be a real barrier to participative 
democracy and would be clearly iniquitous. 
The figure that has been mentioned in this 
regard is £5,000. One anomaly of a flat 
£5,000 deposit for a Euro region is that the 
same deposit must be raised for England 
South East region which has eleven MEPs, 
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as for England North East which has just 
four. 

Given that a £5,000 deposit will be for a 
complete slate of candidates, there will 
almost certainly be a raising of the number 
of candidates standing to qualify for a TV 
broadcast. Currently, the rules demand 12 
candidates standing having spent £12,000 
on deposits. If £5,000 turns out to be the 
deposit for a whole slate of ten candidates 
(for London), then clearly that £5,000 buys 
10 candidates as opposed to the five it 
would have previously. The number of 
candidates required for a TV broadcast 
therefore will at least double. Even so, at 


the moment, the final arrangements are not 
known. 

As readers will appreciate, everything is 
in a state of flux and no one really knows 
what is likely to happen for certain except 
Jack Straw. This makes it hard to determine 
what the final costs are likely to be and how 
many candidates the party will have to 
stand to qualify for a TV broadcast. 

There is some good news however. As 
a result of the influx into the party resulting 
from the last General Election, the party 
has attracted new talent and new resources, 
as well as hundreds of new members. This 
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EUROPEAN ELECTION 1999 

D’Hont formula applied to London or England North-West regions (10 MEPs) 

D’Hont 

Party 

Lab MEP 
Vote cut 
50/2=25 

Lab MEP 
Vote cut 
50/3=16.67 

Con MEP 
Vote cut 
23/2=11.5 

Lab MEP 
Vote cut 
50/4=12.5 

L-D MEP 
Vote cut 
14/2=7 

Lab MEP 
Vote cut 
50/5=10 

Con MEP 
Vote cut 
23/3=7.67 

Lab MEP 
Vote cut 
50/6=8.33 

Lab MEP 
Vote cut 
50/7=7.14 

BNP MEP 
10th MEP 
Elected 

Lab 

50% 

25 

16.67 

16.67 

12.5 

12.5 

10 

10 

8.33 

7.14 

Con 

23% 

23 

23 

11.5 

11.5 

11.5 

11.5 

7.67 

7.67 

7.67 

Lib-Dem 

14% 

14 

14 

14 

14 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

BNP 

8% 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Others 

5% 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

MEPs Elected 

Labi Con 0 
LD 0 BNP0 

Lab2 Con 0 
LD 0 BNP0 

Lab2 Con 1 
LD 0 BNP0 

Lab3 Con 1 
LD 0 BNP0 

Lab3 Con 1 
LD 1 BNP0 

Lab4 Con 1 
LD 1 BNP0 

Lab4 Con 2 
LD 1 BNP0 

Lab5 Con 2 
LD 1 BNP0 

Lab6 Con 2 
LD 1 BNP0 

Lab6 Con 2 
LD 1 BNP1 


Reading left to right , the bottom line of this table indicates the state of the parties and their seat allocation through each 

phase of the D’Hont formula. 


increased support base will stand the party 
in good stead as it launches itself into the 
Euro Elections. As part of this, the party is 
now able to get an extremely attractive rate 
for the printing of its election literature. 
Increased quantities mean lower unit costs, 
and the party is now able to obtain its 
election addresses for nearly one-third of 
what it could do last May, which is to say 
around £960 per EC. This means that the 
total cost 4o the party of putting out some 
8 million leaflets at the Euro Elections will 
be not much more than putting out 2 Va 
million leaflets out last year. In addition, for 
just a small increase (£100 per EC), 
these leaflets can be printed in full 
process colour on glossy paper (as 
on the back or front cover of 
Patriot). 

Lastly, there is another factor 
which must be taken into 
consideration fighting the Euro 
Elections under the new proposals 
and it is this: Under Plan A, branches, 
groups and BNP regions would have 
had to find roughly £2,000 to contest 
a Euro seat and been stretched to 
contest their quota of Euro seats per 
region. To meet the party’s target of 
25, that would have been, say, seven 
or eight in and around London, one 
or two in the Thames valley, two in 
the South West, two in Scotland, 
three in Yorkshire, two or three in 
Lancashire, and five or six across the 
whole of the Midlands. With sufficient 
enthusiasm and money raised to take 
advantage of the cheap delivery on offer, 
the total number of seats would quite likely 
have gone up to nearer 30. 

Under the new proposals, aside from a 
deposit going up to £5,000, (which for a 
slate of candidates in London will make no 
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difference to the BNP since five candidates 
would probably have stood anyway) if the 
party is going to maximise its vote, then 
clearly it has to get sufficient leaflets to 
cover the entire region. In the case of 
London, that means a doubling of the 
expected print bill to around £9,000 
(£10,000 with full colour). The advantage 
is that leaflet output will go up to cover not 
just the areas in which the party is strong, 
but also the areas where we. are not.. For 
instance, the whole of South West and 
North West and West London will be 
covered in one fell swoop. The party will 


put out more than 3 million leaflets in 
London alone. There is no reason for other 
regions not to follow suit. 

Such a prospect can seem daunting. 
Could Scotland BNP, for instance, find a 
£5,000 deposit let alone an additional £7,600 
for election addresses? Make no mistake, if 
it could, Scotland BNP would instantly be 
transformed into a major political player. 
And that goes for every other BNP region. 


Even if a region cannot contest a Euro 
region fully, by finding a deposit without 
the money for election addresses, the region 
would still be able to help the party reach its 
threshold figure to qualify for a TV 
broadcast. Furthermore, even if the cost of 
printing election addresses to cover an 
entire Euro region is prohibitive, and only 
half of the necessary leaflets can be 
afforded, these can be printed and handed 
over to the post office and at leastthose will 
be delivered. It will be pot luck as to where 
in the region they end up, but assuredly out 
they will go. 

Having spoken to most branch 
Organisers around the country, the 
feeling is that a tremendous surge of 
enthusiasm will propel the party 
through the money obstacle. A 
number of Euro regions being fully 
contested with full colour election 
addresses for every home, delivered 
free by the Post Office, would be a 
tremendous leap forward for the 
party. That prospect is likely to 
generate the enthusiasm to see the 
party obtain the money that will be 
required to do it. Unlike the council 
elections back in May, which 
primarily involved manpower, time 
and effort, the Euro elections will 
essentially be a matter of money. 
How the Euro election will work 
under Labour’s most likely plan is as follows: 
The voter will be presented with a ballot 
paper. On it will be the names of the parties 
with a box next to each as well as the names 
of any independent candidates standing. 
The voter will simply cast one vote. As an 
aside, assuming an alphabetical party listing, 
the BNP might even gain a small advantage 
from being the first probable choice on any 
given ballot paper. 
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The men driving the Euro beast 



European Commission German Chancellor 
president Jacques Santer Helmet Kohl 
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The votes are then counted and, under 
the P.R. D’Hont formula, the seats are 
divided as follows: 

The party with the most votes wins the 
first seat and its vote is then halved. The 
second seat is then allocated to the party 
which has the highest vote after the top 
party’s vote has been halved. This process 
continues until all the seats are allocated 
with the exception that where a party has 
already won a seat, its vote is not halved but 
is instead divided by the number of seats it 
has won, plus one. So if a party has already 
won two seats its total original vote would 
be divided by three. 

Taking either London or the 
North West, both of which 
regions will return 10 MEPs, 
and given the following vote: 

Lab 50% 

Con 23% 

Lib 14% 

BNP 8% 

Others 5% 

The first Labour candidate is 
elected. The Labour vote is cut 
to 25% 

The second Labour candidate 
is elected. The Labour vote is 
cut to 16.67% and so on. The 
accompanying table gives a 
running result. 

As can be seen, a BNP 
candidate is elected as the final 
member. 

The practical effect of this 
formula is to slightly distort the 
strict proportionality of 
representation in a regional 
constituency. Here, both the 
BNP and the Lib-Dems emerge 
with one MEP, yet the Lib-Dems with 14% 
of the vote scored near enough double the 
BNP vote. By-elections are avoided if a 
sitting MEP dies by automatically awarding 
the seat to the next person on that party’s 
list. 

Party members should avoid getting over 
excited by this sum, which has been chosen 
to illustrate the fact that parties with slightly 
less than 10 per cent of the vote can get a 
candidate elected. The fact is that, as 
evidenced in last year’s General Election, 
the party’s best votes were only 7 per cent 
and IVi per cent in East London. Other 
votes within the London region were as 
low as 1 per cent. And this made the 
London average only 2.13 per cent. In fact, 
the party’s highest scoring region was 
Yorkshire with an average of 2.22 per cent 
although this result is skewed high by the 
presence of one good vote among just four, 
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rather than London’s two good votes among 
22. 

There is some good news, however, in 
that the deposit will be returnable with a 
vote of just 2Vi per cent. Thus while the 
election of an MEP on the basis of last 
May’s votes would not be possible, saving 
the deposit is an achievable target. 

Then again, the votes obtained by the 
party last May were obtained under the 
first-past-the-post system. Such a system 
militates against candidates who are unlikely 
to have at least a chance of winning. With 
the advent of P.R., there is every reason to 


suppose that this might change. The last 
General Election was very good in that 
established voter patterns began to break 
down. The Referendum Party winning a 
million votes was a milestone towards the 
breakdown of voter loyalty. 

Never having contested the Euro 
Elections before, it is not possible to say 
what will happen to the BNP’s vote. 
Evidence from 1994 suggests that ‘our’ 
voters have voted at Parliamentary level 
(the Dagenham by-election) and walked 
out of the polling station without casting a 
vote for a Euro-sceptic candidate 
(additionally, the turnout for the East 
London Euro Constituency was well down 
on the turnout for the simultaneous by- 
elections in Barking, Dagenham and 
Newham North East which all fell on the 
same day and came within the same Euro 
seat boundary). Whether they would have 


walked out without voting had the BNP 
also been standing at the European level is 
uncertain. 

Nevertheless, it is likely that the BNP’s 
vote at the Euro Elections will rise in direct 
proportion to the likelihood that the party 
might win a seat. In addition, Sir James 
Goldsmith did us all one inestimable favour 
before he died with his Referendum Party: 
he made the EU a hot political potato. He 
popularised the issue and developed a huge 
groundswell of opinion against the EU. It is 
highly likely that the turnout for the next 
Euro Elections, which has been creeping 
steadily upwards, will see a 
further increase in voter turnout, 
although it will still fall short of 
that of Parliamentary elections. 

So party officers at all levels 
should be talking up the 
possibility of the BNP getting a 
member elected. The worked 
example shown earlier should 
be cited constantly. The BNP 
can win on 8 per cent, the BNP 
can win on 8 per cent, the BNP 
can win on 8 per cent. It should 
be like some religious mantra. 
This refrain could well be taken 
up by the press. If it does, the 
effect will be to boost the party’s 
vote even more. This happened 
to some extent in Mill wall when 
Labour talked up the party’s 
vote to pull voters away from 
the Lib-Dems. In these 
circumstances, what vote the 
BNP finally gets is anyone’s 
guess. Could the party achieve 
8 per cent and actually win? 
Certainly! But only if a number 
of factors combine to make that happen 
which, quite frankly, is unlikely. So while 
party members should be constantly talking 
up the possibility of the BNP being elected 
under the new system, no-one should be 
betting on it. 

Rather we should concentrate on the 
positive benefits of the election as we did 
with the General Election: Another TV 
broadcast — the second in two years; 
distribution by the Post Office of millions 
of election addresses; winning thousands 
more enquiries into the party which will 
translate into hundreds of new members, 
new activists, new Organisers and additional 
new groups and branches of the party all 
over the UK, as well as an influx of new 
ideas, new talent and new resources; and 
lastly, the real possibility of saving deposits. 
Actual election to office would be the icing 
on the cake. @ 


British supporters of the Euro beast 



Pro-EU sell-outs Hague & Blair provide a sham ‘choice’ 
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THE HAUNTED DOWN 
STREET MEWS BUNKER 

A special Patriot investigation around London 


A lert Underground pass¬ 
engers, travelling between 
Green Park and Hyde Park 
Corner on London’s 
Piccadilly Line, will catch 
a glimpse of dimly lit openings in the tunnel 
wall. Not one in a thousand will realise that 
they are looking into the netherworld of one 
of the most secret places of Britain’s Second 
World War, one of those places — like the 
First World War battlefield at Verdun — so 
painfully haunted by history, so infinitely 
sad, that visiting it leaves anyone with a 
sense of the past disoriented for hours. 

Just off Piccadilly in diminutive Down 
Street, around the turn of this century, an 
underground station was built to serve the 
residents of Mayfair. At that time, Mayfair 
was a thriving residential area for some of 
the wealthiest people in the country. The 
song ‘A Nightingale Sang in Berkeley 
Square’ leapt into the head of a songwriter 
as he watched two lovers making a painful 


farewell on the doorstep of one its great 
Georgian houses. It was only during the 
post-war period that so much of the property 
in the area was turned into offices. 

During the early 1920s, it was decided to 
close Down Street, to speed up travel on 
the Piccadilly Line. The two adjacent stations 
were so close that poor little Down Street 
was squeezed out of existence. 

With growing apprehension about 
renewed hostilities in Europe, between the 
two wars, all manner of government bodies 
began to plan for how they would function 
during a new type of conflict — one in 
which bombing of cities was expected to 
be a central strategy of the combatants. 
During the Great War, Zeppelin raids on 
British cities caused surprising damage and 
loss of life. Nearly 1,500 people died 
nationally during the raids, and George V 
often sheltered from the bombing in train 
tunnels, upsetting the rail schedules. My 
aunt used often to relate how she watched 


a Zeppelin fly over London in flames. 

At the outbreak of another war, many 
government functions could be dispersed 
into safer areas than London, but the most 
senior levels would need to stay in the city. 
At one stage it was planned to supplement 
the police by 120,000 and to form a human 
ring around London, which would drive 
back to their jobs those attempting to escape, 
since bomb casualty levels were expected 
in 1938 to reach 70,000 a week in a future 
war. The figure was calculated from the 
casualty rate per ton of bombs which 
applied during the Zeppelin raids. In the 
event, deaths and injuries during WWII 
reached only a fraction of that level. 

Control of transport needed a safe place 
in the capital, and the now disused Down 
Street was picked to be the subterranean 
headquarters of the Railway Executive, 
and converted into a bunker, at the cost of 
£30,000. Walk along Down Street and you 
will see the typical tiled architecture of an 
early underground station, and a door 
let into the bricked-up entrance. 

London Underground now takes 
small parties to visit Down Street 
every week. You have to book months 
ahead. 

Everyone is given a torch at Green 
Park, before walking down Piccadilly 
to Down Street. “You’ll need it” say 
staff. At the end of a narrow corridor, 
through a massive bombproof wall, a 
spiral staircase leads downwards. The 
remains of a tiny lift run down the 
middle of the stair. Churchill’s 
secretary Sir John Colville related 
how Ernest Bevin had trouble with 
the lift doors in 1940, after becoming 
inebriated while sheltering from The 
Blitz with the Prime Minister. The 
main lifts at Down Street had been 
removed when the station was 
bunkerised, and the shaft blocked, to 
prevent a bomb dropping down it. 
This was a far from excessive 
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The two middle sections , one now bricked up and one a shop , would have been the 
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precaution. At one station — Holborn — a 
bomb bounced down the escalator killing 
many sheltering there. 

So many German aircraft flew over 
Britain that year that my aunt — now 
veteran of yet another war — wrote a letter 
to Australia, during the autumn, in which 
she said that the flow overhead was 
popularly called The Dornier Bus Route’! 

Half way down the shaft, a gas tight 
door leads off into a desolate warren of tiny 
bathrooms, and a storeroom which was 
used for gas masks. The baths are 
surprisingly clean and new in appearance. 
There is no lighting, and the floor is puddled 
with stagnant and smelly water. Almost 
everything is black with sooty dust. 

At the bottom of the stair you cross the 
main lift shaft, passing what are obviously 
the original lift entrances, and enter what 
was once the main passenger tunnel. The 
air hisses into ventilation ducts, as the 
trains suck it to and fro. How much of the 
life of elite Mayfair must have passed along 
that tunnel, in the days before the First 
War, when the over-confident dynasties 
immortalised by Galsworthy , Forsyte Saga, 
and Upstairs Downstairs , seemed set to run 
forever! A chopped-out line in the ceiling 
shows where now demolished partitions 
divided off offices, and the typing pool. 
Here met the Cabinet in 1940. A narrow 
corridor ran alongside — wide enough, we 
are told, for that most essential of war 
weapons, the tea trolley. 

Further down more stairs are a maze of 
tiny corridors and cubicles, which fill most 
of the original platforms. A sign reads To 
the Committee Room’, and points up the 
stairs. A gas door bangs in the wind 
whenever a train passes. You can see them 
pass, through locked grilles opening onto 
the line. 

Large parts of the labyrinth have been 
daubed — inexplicably — with battleship 
grey paint. Perhaps one of those make- 
work symptoms of post-war overmanning, 
when managers were forced to make their 
staff ‘look busy ’, like clothes shop salesmen. 
The paint suddenly stops as one proceeds. 
“This must be where the man with the grey 
paint was wrestled to the floor and dragged 
away” say the staff. Some of the cubicles 
were bedrooms. The ‘first-class’ ones are 
papered with the remains of stubbly 
wallpaper. Only the senior ranks enjoyed 
wallpaper! Churchill and his family slept 
here sometimes in 1940, after a fuss about 
his safety in Parliament. Everywhere there 
are air grilles for the fan-fed ventilation 
system. 

An electrical switchboard room, which 
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controlled emergency 
generators, leads onto 
long narrow spaces, 
which were once 
dining rooms and 
kitchens. The kitchen 
equipment has gone. 

It was taken originally 
from a Pullman train, 
since its narrowness 
allowed it to fit the 
space. There are 
marks on the wall 
where saucepans 
banged against them, 
night and day, for five 
years. The troglo¬ 
dytes who lived down 
here got three square 
meals a day in return 
for surrendering their 
ration books. Churchill 
dined here, and well 
too, by accounts. The 
bunker was a pretty 
comfortable sort of 
place — provided the 
train noise once a 
minute did not drive 
you mad, like the 
Chinese Water 
Torture. 

Just around the 
corner, in the bomb 
proof sub-basements of the Dorchester 
Hotel, many of the great and good lived in 
similar safety and comfort, but without the 
racket. The levels of comfort, in fact, soon 
became something of a public scandal, as 
the lower ranks of Londoners struggled 
and suffered elsewhere. 

Another narrow space contains the 
remains of the telephone switchboard and 
relay frames. A bundle of cables leads 
outwards, once connected to Downing 
Street, the War and Supply Ministries, and 
so on. Here a Miss Somebody — one of 
those faithful and essential Miss 
Moneypenny civil service spinsters, you 
imagine, and the backbone of wartime 
administration — presided over the jack 
field for the entire duration. Who knows 
what secret messages once filled her 
mahogany message cubby holes? Can no 
one find a photograph of this unsung 
heroine, and put it on the wall behind her 
spot? 

The desolation of the place — flotsam 
and jetsam of history as Sam Johnson 
called artifacts of the past — has a far more 
powerful effect than if it were titillated as a 
museum piece. Those who stayed and 


worked there in 1940, great and small, and 
at the centre of direction of events, did not 
have the benefit of hindsight. Britain was 
enjoying the last moment in which it could 
validly claim to be a power in the world able 
to resist all comers alone. Such is the 
intensity of association of the blackened 
scraps of cable and brick at Down Street 
Mews. 

The reality, from then on, was the 
downhill trudge to the snapping of British 
confidence at Suez. Clive Ponting’s 
biography of Churchill’s later years 
describes his depression, during his last 
months, that everything in which he really 
believed—Empire, Britain as agreatpower 
— had all passed away with the war over 
which he had presided. 

A few feet at the end of the platforms are 
unbuilt on. The remnants of switches are 
on the wall. These operated signals which 
stopped the trains. The top brass could 
climb onto a tube train direct from their 
bunker. One of the Underground staff 
holds a red torch out over the line. A train 
stops and we pile in through the driver’s 
cab. 

So back to Green Park in a daze, (bn^ 
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AGENT PROVOCATEURS 

AND DESTABILISATION 

Nick Griffin recounts some hard won lessons (part 1) 


L ast year, a media-organised scam 
to entrap members of the BNP in 
illegal paramilitary activity failed. 
In order to put the whole affair 
on public record, and to provide 
a warning of the kind of lengths our enemies 
are prepared to go in order to smear and divide 
us, there follows a necessarily long blow-by- 
blow account. Take it as a short detective 
story if you will, but heed the warning as well. 
Beware of provocateurs. Stay legal at all times. 
Fight the corrupt liberal system with good 
argument, well-written publications, inspiring 
posters, education, music, community politics, 
electioneering, Internet work, and every other 
moral means at your disposal. But 
understand that extremist posing, 
confrontation with the Reds or 
the police, and violent disorder 
are exactly what our opponents 
want to see. 


Mid-November 1996. A 
curious unsolicited letter arrived 
through the post . 4 La Plume — A 
New Force for a New Age... VIP 
Security; Event Security; Secure 
Courier Services; Security 
Evaluation; Training... La Plume 
is bringing over its French 
Principal in the next few weeks. A 
series of select dinners is being 
organised in various parts of the 
UK for like minded contacts to 
enable us to prove our credentials 
and explain in detail our policies 
and aims.’ 

Naturally I was sceptical for 
several reasons: What were they 
offering and what did they want? 
Who had recommended me? Was 
it some sort of ‘get rich quick’ 
scam? And, even if it was a genuine 
business, a connection between 
security work and politics would 
surely be a recipe for trouble. 

Still, there could be no harm in 
finding out what really lay behind 
the letter, so I called the number. 
A man with a light Birmingham 
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accent answered and we arranged to meet a 
couple of days later on Saturday 23rd, 
November, in a place which I knew I could 
check for a possible ambush by Marxist thugs 
before I showed myself. I also brought along 
a political friend and took other suitable 
precautions. We met a tall, powerfully built 
man of about forty. V ery short hair, dark glasses 
and a strong handshake. He introduced himself 
as ‘Ric’ and we sat down to talk. 

He wouldn’t tell us much more than was 
already in the letter, but stated that his boss 
would be happy to explain everything at a 
meeting in Telford the following Wednesday. 
I asked a few questions about the nature of the 


business proposal, about why they thought I 
could be of use and how they had come across 
my name. The boss — Monsieur Renard — 
would explain all this, he repeated, giving me 
the proposed date of the meeting and 
suggesting that I bring my wife. I told Ric 
bluntly that as far as I was concerned he could 
be working for a Marxist group, for the anti- 
British Zionist magazine Searchlight , for a TV 
company, for MI5 or that he could be a Walter 
Mitty crank—or that he could be genuine. He 
took this well enough, and I said that I would 
consider going if he would fax me more details, 
including an explanation of who had suggested 
that they should contact me. 

A couple of days later a fax arri ved, 
giving details of the lunchtime 
meeting the following day, but 
without any details as to the source 
of the contact. As Ric had promised, 
in addition to his mobile phone 
number, the letter now provided a 
telephone number and address of 
their newly opened London office— 
clearly an accommodation address 
with a telephone answering service. 
I drafted a reply to say that for security 
reasons I was not prepared to go any 
further until the information I had 
asked for was provided: No contact 
name, no meeting. Owing, however, 
to a technical problem with my fax/ 
modem, I found that I was unable to 
send it. This put me in a slightly 
awkward position, because I couldn’t 
very well complain that they hadn’t 
replied to an ultimatum which I hadn’ t 
sent. 

As an alternative, therefore, I 
telephoned the hotel reception and 
spun a yarn about how I was 
responsible for the transport for the 
La Plume party, but that my 
colleague, Ric Chappelle, had gone 
away to collect the main guest without 
telling me precisely how many people 
we were expecting. The receptionist 
checked the bookings and confirmed 
that four people were indeed booked 
under that name to stay overnight, 
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and that a private dining room was also 
arranged. This at least suggested that I wasn’t 
being set up for an ambush, so I decided to 
take a chance and go, taking the same 
companion as before. 

THE FIRST MEETING 

At the door of the hotel at precisely 12.30p.m. 
we were met by a man in his mid-twenties who 
asked if I was Mr. Griffin. He led us to a private 
suite, where the door was opened to reveal a 
beautifully laid out dining room, Ric and a well- 
dressed middle-aged gentleman, who was 
introduced as Monsieur Renard. After 
pleasantries we sat down and, as Ric opened 
a bottle of wine, the Frenchman on the other 
side of the elegant table came straight to the 
point: “I’m from the Front National. We 
believe that we can and will come to power in 
France, but we know that we cannot survive 
alone.” 

He apologised for the cloak and dagger 
nature of the initial approach, explaining that 
he was actually involved with an independent 
fund-raising committee close to, but not a part 
of, the FN. Its existence was still unknown to 
the opposition in France, so all its work had to 
be carried out secretively. He claimed to have 
been a paratrooper, and to have served in 
Algeria. He claimed that the ‘security business’ 
was just a front — an excuse to make contact 
— although it is well known that the Front 
National has its own Department of 
Protection-Security (DPS), which was founded 
in 1986 by a former paratrooper, Bernard 
Courcelle, and which now has an estimated 
7,000. members, trained in riot control 
techniques and said to be equipped with 
teargas, helmets, riot shields and truncheons. 
Such an operation, of course, would be totally 
illegal in Britain and it was not mentioned by 
anyone during this or subsequent 
conversations. 

He said that they had asked a sympathetic 
journalist, working as the London 
correspondent of a major French newspaper, 
to investigate the British nationalist movement 
and provide a report on its circumstances and 
personalities. Since the rise of the FN had 
taken twenty years, he had been briefed in 
particular to look for a young man in a potential 
leadership position with a combination of 
experience and plenty of years of active 
campaigning ahead of him. My writings had 
attracted his attention, he’d done some more 
research and... here we were. 

The meeting lasted for more than three 
hours, during which time we discussed the 
overall political situation in Britain, the way in 
which Le Pen had tried a few years before to 
make contact with several right-wing 
Conservative MPs and the situation of the 
nationalist movement in Britain. 

He asked what we needed to give a rapid 
boost to our plans for growth. I replied that our 
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circumstances — particularly the 
enormous latent support which already 
exists for our ideas — meant that 
permanent, continual assistance was not 
required, but that funding to give us a 
‘kick start’ into a bigger league would be 
invaluable. What sort of figure did he 
have in mind? That, he replied, would 
depend on what I thought could be done, 
but he claimed that a combination of the 
FN' s newly acquired wealth from the 
vote-related state funding of political 
parties in France, plus successful fund¬ 
raising operations, meant that large sums 
could be made available for the right projects. 

Throughout the meeting, Ric said very 
little, although the Frenchman made it clear 
that he was an integral part of the operation 
and was trusted completely to act as the link 
man between us. Renard concluded that he 
was very pleased with this exploratory 
meeting, that he would report back favourably 
to his committee, and that, naturally, the 
negotiations should not, at this stage, be 
discussed elsewhere. We agreed that I would 
pass to Ric a ‘shopping list’ and more 
information about the potential for the growth 
of nationalism in Britain. This would lead on to 
further discussions, with a view to having 
ready a concrete set of proposals for his 
committee to discuss at a big meeting at the 
end of March 1997. 

As we drove home, my colleague and I went 
over the whole meeting. Fantastic as the whole 
thing seemed, neither of us had spotted a 
single mistake which could have indicated 
that the approach was anything other than 
genuine. Even so, I decided to proceed with 
caution. 

My political report was in large part made 
up of copies of articles by myself, John Tyndall 
and several others. As for the shopping list, 
this was almost exclusively made up of ideas 
which I had already put into print, particularly 
in The Rune , over the previous couple of 
years, and was in any case something for 
which I already had rough notes which I 
hoped might provide a useful starting point 
for post-election discussions about future 
possible targets for the BNP: Political 
education courses, an A3 printshop, video 
magazine, CD-ROM origination and so on. All 
that was new was putting it all together and 
putting on a price-tag — an ideal total of just 
over£ 100,000. 

Over the next few weeks I met Ric several 
times, usually over a pub lunch, for which he 
always asked for a receipt for his expenses. He 
clearly had military experience of some sort 
and he talked several times about having 
worked as a jungle warfare instructor in Guiana. 
When he had settled down, his wife had died 
from heart trouble after only a few years and 
he had gone back to using his military 


experience abroad, which is how he had 
eventually met ‘the boss’. 

THOUGHT CRIME 

While all this was going on, of course, I 
continued with my ordinary political work, 
writing and helping with the production of 
Spearhead , speaking at party meetings and 
working on The Mind-Benders. This was 
nearing completion when, on the morning of 
12th December, just after my three eldest 
children had gone to school, a convoy of 
police vehicles raced up the lane. The officer 
in charge flashed his warrant card and handed 
me copies of a search warrant issued in 
connection with a complaint against The Rune 
magazine under the Race Act. 

The search which followed lasted more 
than five hours, during which time I heard that 
my Rune colleague, Surrey BNP stalwart Paul 
Ballard, was also being raided. By the end of 
it, the police had gone through every file, letter 
and scrap of paper in the house, finally taking 
away a copy of the hard disk on my computer, 
more than one hundred computer disks and 
the contents of an entire filing cabinet. I was 
also hauled off to the nearest police station. 
After a few hours in a cell, I was taken to an 
interview room and questioned by two 
detectives. In the course of this, it emerged 
that the complaint had been made by Alex 
Carlile, the then local MP and Lib-Dem 
spokesman on Home Affairs. His attention 
had been drawn to the magazine by articles in 
the Wales on Sunday on 11 th August, 1996, 
and in the local paper the following week 
Carlile had stated his intention to examine a 
copy and to press for a Race Act prosecution. 

Trouble under the anti-free speech Race 
Laws is an unavoidable occupational hazard 
for anyone involved in the production of BNP 
publicity material at a national level, so I was 
neither surprised nor alarmed by this 
development. 

One relief was that I had taken the precaution 
of giving everything connected with the 
approach by the FN, or whoever they were, to 
a non-political friend for safe-keeping. 
Accordingly, this operation continued without 
a hitch. I had several more brief meetings with 
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Ric after Christmas. Just before one such 
meeting, I had been into the local police station 
to harrass the police over the non-return of 
some of my possessions. While there, I had 
studied a poster detailing ten ways to spot a 
letter bomb. Once with Ric, I raised the problem 
of such devices — one of which was sent to 
the then BNP Bookshop several years ago. Ric 
promptly rattled off a list of how to spot them , 
mentioning every single point which I had just 
read, plus two others which weren’t on the 
poster. One thing was certain, he wasn’t just 
a Red or a journalist. 

A little later, he told me that ‘the boss’ was 
happy with the way things were going and 
planned to return to Britain in February, when 
we would hold another meeting. The questions 
which came back in response 
to my report and ‘shopping 
list’ were thoughtful, sober, 
and totally in keeping with 
what one would expect from a 
legitimate, successful and 
very cautious organisation 
like the Front National. 

Since it was in any case 
open to sympathetic members 
of the public, I asked Ric if he 
would like to attend the 25th 
January, 1997 BNP rally. He 
said that it would be useful for 
him to be able to give a direct 
report of it to Renard and we 
agreed to meet in Shrewsbury 
and then to travel south in his 
car. We picked up a political 
friend, Mark Deavin, in 
Birmingham and reached the 
rally venue in East London. 

Since I was on the platform for 
most of the day, Mark kept an 
eye on Ric and chatted with him about various 
matters between speeches. On the way home, 
Ric said that it would be well worthwhile 
getting a copy of the rally video to pass on the 
French so that they could see for themselves 
the enthusiasm which exists within the BNP. 

Mark had visited me a couple of weeks 
before and, apart from my wife, was the only 
person with whom I had discussed the affair. 
We had, of course, given careful consideration 
as to whether or not the approach was genuine. 
If it wasn’t, thus far we simply couldn’t see a 
hook. The idea that someone would try to 
discredit the BNP by linking it with the Front 
National was patently absurd. I had openly 
told them that the list and information I had 
provided was virtually all a matter of public 
record already, so they weren’t going to find 
out any closely guarded secrets. 

We met again a few days later, by which 
time Mark and Ric had also met once in 
Birmingham and continued getting to know 
each other. Mark and I agreed that, while Ric 
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seemed to check out, there was a hint that 
something wasn’t quite right. Once, just as an 
example, he mentioned to me that he was 
collecting newspaper cuttings on life in multi¬ 
racial Britain, using the word ‘dossier’. In the 
context in which he was using it, the word was 
perfectly reasonable, but as soon as he had 
uttered it, he hastily explained that this was in 
order to get to understand the situation in the 
country again. His realisation that an 
intelligence term like ‘dossier’ might arouse 
suspicion sounds as if he had received the 
training given to British army intelligence men. 
This includes the recommendations of Captain 
Bob Nairac based on his experiences 
infiltrating Republican communities in South 
Armagh:- “Never use the words ‘inform’, 
‘information’, ‘witness’ or 
‘intimidate’. Never write 
anything down; it smacks of 
police work. Never offer 
money for ‘information’. It 
may come to that after months 
of cultivation, but to offer it is 
fatal.” 

Overall, neither Mark or 
myself could put a finger on 
anything specifically wrong, 
it was more a matter of gut 
instinct. Having said that, Ric 
was good company, never 
made any attempt to ‘fish’ for 
information and never 
appeared ‘extreme’ in the way 
commonly expected of enemy 
‘plants’. We concluded that 
the most likely problem was 
that, although physically very 
impressive and clearly tough, 
he was slightly unstable, 
something which would help 
to explain how he had ended up as a ‘soldier 
of fortune’ and about which the Frenchman 
might not even be aware, on account of subtle 
national differences of psychology and 
attitude. Accordingly, when he asked for my 
recommendation for a local hotel for another 
meeting with Renard, I gave him one and 
arranged to attend, with both Mark and my 
wife who, although not political, is a very good 
judge of character. 

NO EXPENSE SPARED. ANOTHER 
‘MEET’, ANOTHER MEAL! 

On the evening of Wednesday 5th February, 
therefore, the three of us met Ric and Renard 
at the Golfa Hall hotel, near Welshpool. An 
extra place set out at the reserved table was 
explained away as being there because there 
was a possibility that someone else may join 
us later. Once again, there was a fine meal, 
plenty of good wine and so on. We went 
through my proposals and, once again, covered 
a lot of political ground. Mark and I spoke 
mainly with Renard, my wife mainly with Ric. 


I have to admit that, by the later part of the 
evening, everything did indeed seem to be 
genuine. In spite of the occasional earlier 
worry raised by Ric’s behaviour, the 
Frenchman was not only charming, but also 
seemed to feel exactly as we felt. From his 
gestures, opinions, body language and 
conversation, he seemed genuine. 

However, at one point in the conversation, 
I asked him whether the disastrous French 
defeat in Vietnam at Dien Bien Phu was 
inevitable or whether it was, as I had read of 
many French military men, the result of a ‘stab 
in the back’ by the politicians in Paris. Renard 
made a show of marking out the positions with 
items of cutlery. He said that, with proper air 
support, the French could at least have hung 
on and been evacuated, then declaimed angrily 
about the disaster in which “we lost 50,000 
men.” This was just two years before his own 
supposed involvement in the French 
paratroops. 

A little later, as the two of them continued 
to drink at least as freely as we did, Mark 
noticed another possible mistake by Renard 
when, having mentioned ‘the Jews’, the 
Frenchman melodramatically looked left and 
right in a mime of looking for members of this 
all-powerful and all-seeing race. My wife, 
meanwhile, had heard a little about Ric’s wife’s 
supposed illness, and about the wound in 
Bosnia which had apparently left him in a 
French hospital for three months. With more 
than fifteen years’ nursing experience, she 
sought for a little more detail, only to find the 
subject changed with unexpected haste. 

The only other slightly strange thing was 
that it was Ric who suggested that “perhaps 
we should let them in on our intelligence 
capability.” He then explained that contacts 
within the French intelligence service and 
Renard’s own business connections enabled 
them to run in-depth checks on any name we 
gave them. Given that the FA has a great deal 
of support in the French police force this did 
not seem unrealistic, but it was, to say the 
least, unexpected to have the offer from the 
supposedly apolitical British foot-soldier 
rather than from his ‘boss’. Just a little point, 
but these were beginning to add up. 

The following morning, we settled down to 
do some hard thinking. What was the reason 
for the extra place at the table? Was there 
someone else booked in with them, perhaps 
operating a tape or hidden video recorder, 
whom they had forgotten to tell the staff 
would most definitely not be coming to dinner? 
Later on, I returned to the hotel and wangled 
a copy of the bill out of the secretary on the 
grounds that my colleague had lost the 
previous one and the accounts department 
were upset. It showed that only two of them 
had stayed the night and that the bill had been 
settled with cash. 
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On checking the history of Dien Bien Phu, 
we found that the French losses had been 
about 7,000 killed or wounded and 11,000 
captured — less than half the total figure 
given by Renard. How could a well-educated 
paratrooper make that mistake? Then there 
were the other hints that something was amiss. 
Against that was the fact that, overall, the 
thing was so convincingly done, so 
extravagent and so apparently without motive. 
We wondered whether we were looking too 
hard for problems because otherwise it was 
too good to be true and, of course, because all 
long-standing nationalists are professional 
paranoids! 

On balance, we decided to continue, but to 
work henceforth on the definite assumption 
that this was a scam, while not doing anything 
to upset them in case it was genuine or until we 
had found out what it was they were after if 
they were hostile. In order to lull them into a 
false sense of security, I provided them 
with an amended first draft of a discussion 
paper suggesting possibilities for the 
establishment of a pirate radio station in 
Eastern Europe to broadcast the rapidly 
growing range of ‘White’ rock and folk 
music to a much wider audience than it 
reaches at present. Someone, somewhere 
out there, may have the ability or the 
contacts to do this, so another friend and 
I had worked out the bare bones of a 
proposal which we intended to circulate 
to "all and sundry, in the hope that it 
would travel along the international white 
music grapevine and eventually reach 
someone who could turn our dream into 
influential and lucrative reality. Since the 
proposal was shortly going to be 
published anyway, it would do no harm 
if they were working for the media. I 
arranged for another friend to do three 
sample tapes and discussed with Ric the 
possibility of his going up to Scotland to 
pick them up, even though we made sure 
that this proved to be ‘unnecessary’. 

Sure enough, they did respond very 
enthusiastically to the music idea within a 
matter of days, inventing an Eastern European 
living in Finland who would be able to help. 
But if radio broadcasts would be so easy for 
them, why had the forward-looking FA(which 
uses the music of sympathetic rock bands and 
even jazz as freely at its events as it does 
classical pieces) not taken advantage of the 
opportunity for its own benefit long before? In 
any case, this, and the fact that Mark had 
given Renard a copy of his Doctoral thesis, 
seemed to have convinced them that we were 
well and truly hooked. 

Ric started to speed up the pace. I asked for 
research material on the ownership of a number 
of newspapers, and we gave them two names 
to be researched — one a leading figure in the 
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Anti-Nazi League, another — as a control — 
the leader of another small nationalist group in 
Britain. Wads of documents from Companies 
House came back within days, whereupon I 
picked out the names of particular interest and 
gave Ric an even longer list which he assured 
me would be no problem. In the end, I heard 
nothing more about the two individuals, and 
a fax, supposedly from Renard in France, 
included a mention of his concern that such 
checks could get expensive and that such 
expenditure had not yet been authorised. 

I was given two videos. One was simply of 
Le Pen speaking at an impressive Jean of Arc 
rally, but the other was of the huge Fete Bleu, 
Blanc, Rouge which the FA holds for about 
100,000 people near Paris every year. Even 
though the atmosphere is very relaxed and 
jovial, the FIST s security team is very much in 
evidence — big men in suits whose eyes flick 
constantly between Le Pen and the crowds 


around him. It is an impressive video and there 
are many lessons to be learnt, but the lesson 
Ric wanted us to learn was very specific—and 
very dangerous. 

THE CATCH 

His idea was that the BNP needed a 
professionally trained security team of its 
own, and that he should provide the training. 
He didn’t mention firearms or anything 
patently absurd like that, but had ideas about 
taking a group of our younger officials and 
using a day-long forced march with packs, 
plus initiative tests and unforeseen challenges, 
to select a small group to train as a close-knit- 
team who would learn to secure a meeting hall 
properly against various threats. Such an 
organisation would break the Public Order 


Act and warrant a spell in prison. Throughout 
the earlier meetings, both ‘FA’ men had shown 
a very clear understanding of the fact that the 
situation in Britain, despite some similarities, 
is overall very different to that in France, so 
this sudden switch to proposals which were 
totally inappropriate to the situation over here 
was extremely suspicious. Here, at last, was 
the hook. 

Meanwhile Ric had met once again with 
Mark, who was due to speak at a BNP meeting 
in a hotel near Rossendale, Lancashire. A lift 
up there would be convenient and, whatever 
he really was, Ric would scare the life out of 
any opposition who might turn up to cause 
trouble. Ric was accordingly invited along 
and readily agreed, saying that he would drive 
Mark up on the day and suggesting that they 
stay over in rooms at the hotel after the meeting 
as he didn’t fancy driving down again that 
evening. A couple of days before the meeting, 
however, he came up with a story that 
‘the boss’ might need to get hold of him 
in connection with the arrangements for 
the FA’s annual congress, due to be 
held in Strasbourg the following week. 
Accordingly, he needed to know the 
hotel in question so that he could let him 
know where he would be. Since he had 
a mobile phone which he had already 
said was on an international tariff and 
worked between France and Britain, this 
was a very suspicious request indeed. 

Having said that, we couldn’t see 
why a group of such sophisticated 
opponents should risk ‘blowing’ the 
whole operation for the sake of a small 
local meeting in Lancashire, so 
considered that it could indeed have 
been an innocent request. 

Shortly after this, however, he met 
Mark again and gave him a lift over to 
Wales, while bringing me another letter 
from Renard. This time, to both of us 
separately, he mentioned, in passing 
conversation, that the more he saw of 
Britain, the more he wanted to do 
something about it. He used the phrase “direct 
action” with both of us. Mark ignored it, while 
I simply told him that there was plenty of 
political work to be done to help put things 
right. When Mark and I compared notes, things 
were looking more and more unhealthy. 

The chances of his being genuine took a 
further nose-dive when he suggested that, 
when we held the training weekend, he should 
video some of the activities, so that the boss 
could show his fellow committee members 
that the movement into which they were 
supposed to put a significant amount of money 
was able to protect itself. Or, of course, so that 
the video could appear in a TV smear 
programme! 
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Slight reassurance was provided when Ric 
turned up with a revised version of the 
‘shopping list’ and overview of the situation, 
supposedly the draft of Renard’s final report 
to his committee. The main body of this was 
extremely sensibly worded. One or two bits 
which could have been presented in a bad 
light by opponents seeking to portray the list 
as in some way sinister had been removed. 
Only two possible problems remained with it. 
There was a mention of a £ 1,000 allocation for 
‘physical training’, which I queried because 
no such idea had appeared in my proposals. 
Ric waffled vaguely about this and changed 
the subject. The other suspect piece was the 
introduction, which was critical of John 
Tyndall and smacked of an attempt to stir 
trouble. 

ENEMY ERRORS 

As Ric was getting over-confident and we 
were getting more suspicious than ever, every 
fresh thing landed them in even deeper trouble. 
The Front National produces an eight-volume 
organisational manual Le Guide du 
Responsable. I asked for a set and Ric returned 
from what he said was a weekend back in Paris 
with three of the ring-bound books. He 
explained that this was all they had been able 
to get hold of “because it’s out of print at 
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present.” A call to a fluent French-speaker, 
Michael Walker, editor of New Right magazine 
The Scorpion , soon got this statement checked 
out. He telephoned the FA bookshop in Paris 
and was told that the whole series was in print 
and instantly available at 50 francs per book. 

Following the historic victory of Madame 
Megret in Vitrolles, I wrote in Spearhead in 
March 1997 of the lessons of this advance for 
us in Britain. I was duly presented with a copy 
of Bruno Megret’s book L’Alternative 
Nationale. After Ric had handed it to me, I 
remarked that I would be able to follow the 
general contents, but that my French really 
wasn’t up to reading a whole book. I moved to 
pass the opened book back to him and saw him 
panic. “Well, I can’t really read French either. 
Most of the orders in the Legion are given in 
German these days, so I never really had to use 
it much.” 

Once again, a check with another friend, 
who actually was in the Foreign Legion for a 
short while, confirmed that this was a lie. In 
fact, using anything other than French gets 
any recruit a good slap, so everyone learns it 
pretty quickly. Additionally, I know from 
personal experience that ten days in a French 
hospital is better for one’s French than a five- 
year O-level course. Ric’s claimed three 
months, plus an earlier stint following a 
parachute accident, would have left him 
virtually fluent. So how come all he could 
manage was a schoolboy’s “bonjour” with a 
Brummie accent? 

John Tyndall, who had already been told 
what was going on, arranged for a French 
friend to check out the number on a fax which 
had supposedly been sent by Renard. This 
was indeed a Paris fax number, but was 
nevetheless a forgery because the date at the 
top was a good week earlier than my own letter 
to which it was supposed to be a reply! 

That apart, the fax itself was cleverly worded, 
as it did not specify which video it was that he 
was so anxious to see. This allowed Ric to 
gauge my reaction to the added pressure. 
When he saw that I was simply not prepared 
to go along with the proposal for illegal 
paramilitary training, let alone to provide a 
video of it, he switched things around to try to 
make me think that the video they really wanted 
was the one of the BNP rally. Over the few days 
leading up to and during the FA’s Strasbourg 
conference — at which Ric was by now 
claiming to be present—there was an elaborate 
charade whereby he seemed to be going to 
any lengths or expense to get the BNP video 
over to France “in time for the committee 
meeting.” There was even talk of sending it 
from the London ‘office’ to France by special 
courier, but in the end Ric announced that he 
was flying back especially. 

Among the other ‘reassuring’ stunts, two 
were particularly inept. Ric announced on the 
phone one day that when we next met he 


would give me a pictorial book of Hitler’s rise 
to power! He duly turned up as arranged, 
bought me lunch as usual and proudly handed 
over ‘his’ book. When I returned home, I 
shoved the thing on a shelf and forgot about 
it until I went into the study a couple of hours 
later. The whole room stank of cigarette smoke. 
Now, not only does no-one in my house 
smoke, but neither does Ric. Even he must 
have noticed this, because the book had been 
liberally doused in his aftershave, obviously 
hoping to hide the smell accumulated, at a 
guess, from years in Gerry Gable ’ s office [Gable 
is the communist and Jewish racist editor of 
Searchlight magazine, supposedly ‘saving’ 
the world from ‘fascism’ — Ed]. 

The other ‘reassuring’ cock-up certainly 
came direct from Gable himself. One of the first 
things to smell particularly rat-like was Mark’s 
discovery in library back copies of recent 
issues of Searchlight (a comic which neither 
of us ordinarily sees) of a number of snippets 
which could have been specifically written to 
encourage us to fall for the scam. One such 
piece was a mention of a speech supposedly 
given by Le Pen to a tiny nationalist party in 
Hungary, which included the observation that 
‘Le Pen is clearly looking abroad for allies 
again.’ Another issue spoke of‘concern’ about 
the growth and potential of the White 
Resistance music scene. In a magazine which 
normally spends its time belittling the efforts 
of nationalists, such a piece stood out like a 
sore thumb. This kind of low-grade stupidity 
contrasted markedly with the subtlety and 
sophistication of the operation as a whole, 
and suggested that it was conceived by people 
with a far better grasp of intelligence operations 
than Gable, but who had then unwisely let him 
loose on some of its day-to-day implemen¬ 
tation. 

Perhaps he was also responsible for the 
increasingly ‘extreme’ comments which Ric 
was making. He spoke, for example, of his 
desire to organise a ‘security operation’ to 
“slap a few niggers” — a phrase which might 
fit the false media stereotype of BNP members, 
but doesn’ t in reality cut any ice with members 
of an organisation which has already proved 
itself happy to hold joint demonstrations with 
Rastafarians calling for aid to help them return 
home. On another occasion, he made careful 
notes of the names of a number of names 
mentioned in the Jewish Chronicle in an article 
about a Jewish martial arts group, saying that 
he would see what the intelligence people 
could come up with about these “Jew scum”. 

This was the last occasion on which I saw 
him for any length of time. Ignoring his 
outburst, I told him that I would not be taking 
up Renard’s offer of a brief visit to France 
(something which I had requested some time 
before, together with the stipulation that it 
must include a visit to the FA headquarters) 
until I had definite proof that they were indeed 
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linked to the FA. 

Since both Ric and Renard were 
supposed to be going to the 
Strasbourg meeting, I suggested 
that they could easily prove their 
bonafides by arranging for a brief 
video clip of one or other of them 
with Le Pen or Megret. Ric phoned 
me a day or so later to say that this 
was in hand and that he would 
come back after the conference 
with a photograph showing what 
I wanted. A photograph, of 
course, is much easier to forge 
than a video clip. 

Interestingly, Le Pen made 
worldwide news at Strasbourg by 
announcing the FA’s intention to 
launch Euronat, a grouping of 
nationalists from various 
countries of Europe who would 
cooperate on various issues and 
assist each other where possible. 

The idea had been mooted among 
the upper echelons of the FA some 
months before, hence Renard’s 
knowledge of it. 

THE FAKE 

A couple of days later, Ric 
arranged a very brief meeting in a 
nearby local town in order to give 
me the photograph and a covering 
letter from the boss. The letter was 
somewhat brusque in tone, but 
reiterated the offer of a trip to 
France. I was to travel to Toulon 
to meet the man circled on a group photo of key 
FN officials with Le Pen. “Don’t miss the 
opportunity, mate”, advised Ric earnestly, 
sounding for all the world like a network 
marketer, before dashing off to his car. The 
covering letter named the man as M. Roger 
Holeindre, an FA vice-president. 

Apart from the fact that the photo did not 
show what I had asked for, namely a picture of 
one of them with Le Pen, it wasn’t convincing 
in several other ways either. To me, the man’s 
head appeared to be in a different focus to the 
rest of the picture, and the sash across his 
shoulder seemed to be unaccountably bright 
compared with those worn by the other top FA 
officials. Also odd was the fact that the photo 
was printed on paper bearing on the reverse, 
in English, the legend ‘Kodak electronic 
imaging paper’. 

This was the concrete proof needed that 
the whole thing was bogus. I contacted the 
police and told them that I was either being set 
up by a group of provocateurs on the very 
fringe of the law, or that there was a bunch of 
crazy foreigners trying to incite nationalists in 
Britain to break the law. 

I also gave them a strange electrical circuit- 
breaker of some sort which had turned up in 
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the house. None of us could remember ever 
having seen it before, which raised the 
possibility that Ric had planted it on one of his 
two visits there, presumably with a view to 
tipping off the police about ‘bomb-making 
equipment’ to add extra spice to whatever 
story was being worked on if it was a media 
scam. The local police seemed genuinely 
concerned and took the thing away to show to 
their experts in such matters. 

When Ric phoned the following day with 
the promised flight details, however, I feigned 
acceptance as there was a possibility that 
checking the booking might provide some 
clue as to who was going to all this trouble. 
The reservation was with British Airways at 
Terminal Four Heathrow to Paris Orley. I was 
to meet Ric there and then fly on to Toulon 
where I was to meet Renard and M. Holeindre, 
be taken on a brief tour of the region and stay 
over in an FA-owned guesthouse before 
returning home. 

As soon as I had the information, I contacted 
British Airways and confirmed that it was all 
correct. I then asked where the flights had 
been booked from (bearing in mind that Ric 
was supposed to be in Paris) and was told that 
it was through American Express in 


Birmingham. The telephone call to 
American Express was slightly 
more tricky. I told the woman who 
answered that the booking had 
been made as a surprise present 
for me by one of several 
colleagues, but that I wasn’t sure 
which one, and that I wanted to 
find out before I went so that I 
could bring back an appropriate 
present for whoever it was. 
Bringing up the booking on screen 
in front of her, she told me that the 
reservation had been taken from 
“A.M.T. of Carlton.” “Would that 
be Carlton television?” I asked. 

‘A’ stand for 
Anthony?” she countered, which 
had me slightly floored. 
Whereupon she asked me to hold 
on for a moment and left the phone 
to talk with someone else. It was 
several minutes before she 
returned and told me that she was 
sorry but that she couldn’t give 
me any more information about 
the booking. “You’ll have to talk 
to your travel department,” was all 
she would say. 

Fortunately, that was quite 
enough. A quick call to Mark and 
a brief discussion led to him 
telephoning Central’s TV 
headquarters in Birmingham 
(Central is Carlton’s Midlands 
subsidiary) and asking to be put 
through to the travel department. 
Connected to a woman there, he explained that 
he was ‘Gary’ from American Express, with a 
query on the flights booked for Mr. Griffin. 
“Who booked them?” he was asked. “Well, 
I’ve only just come into the office, but I’ve got 
‘A.M.T.’ down here”. “Oh, she said, that’s 
Anthony”. 

Mark made several further calls to different 
parts of the Carlton empire, through which he 
learned that the company had no documentary 
series running at the moment, but that work 
was underway, with a proposed launch date 
on 29th April, of a new series of The Cook 
Report. 

The programme had previously targetted 
various people for political reasons, including 
the late John McMichael of the UDA, Martin 
McGuinness and Arthur Scargill. It was The 
Cook Report which was used to implicate the 
Marxist miners’ union leader in an alleged 
scandal about receiving funds from Libya. 
The story did Scargill a great deal of damage 
before it emerged that it was fictitious — 
concocted by the intelligence services and 
funded by Robert Maxwell. 

The same morning that all this came out, I 
took the photo to a photography expert I 
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Low-life media scum: Roger Cook as prosecutor , judge and jury ... 
As well as agent provocateur and accomplice! 


know. Picking up a magnifying glass, his first 
words were: “Of course, you realise that this 
isn’t a photograph?” I admitted that I didn’t, 
whereupon he explained that it was already 
pixilated (broken up into dots), as a result of 
having been put through a high quality 
computer scanner. This explained the 
electronic imaging paper and confirmed that it 
was a forgery. 

SPOILING THE PARTY 

So there I was, due to fly out in two days 
time. Presumably I would meet the bogus M. 
Holeindre and be reassured that all was well. 
Promises of various assistance would be made 
and then, perhaps, we would have visited the 
4 La Plume training ground’ which had been 
mentioned in the very first letter from them, 
where I would have been encouraged to have 
a few shots with fearsome-looking 
undemocratic weaponry of some sort, before 
meeting Roger Cook plus camera crew on my 
return to Heathrow. Or perhaps I would have 
returned home without incident and been told 
that one hundred thousand smackers were on 
their way, conditional on my organising a 
paramilitary training weekend on the lines 
already suggested by Ric. Once again, cue the 
corpulant crusader. Call me a spoilsport if you 
like, but I really didn’t fancy either. 

Late that night, I suddenly had an idea. 
Telephoning British Airways at about half- 
past-two, I was connected to their night-time 
office in New York. The woman there was 
extemely helpful and told me that, yes, I could 
bring my outward flight forward, leaving on 
Wednesday afternoon instead of Thursday 
morning. Which would mean that I could use 
Carlton TV’s air tickets to go and visit the real 
Front National in their headquarters in the 
Paris suburb of St. Cloud! 

Later that morning, I phoned Ric to try to 
find out more about the proposed itinary, 
under the guise of asking about what sort of 
clothes to take. Having told me that it was 
strictly a suit job, he mentioned that he would 
be checking my flight details again later in the 
day “just to make doubly sure that there won’t 
be any cock-ups.” And, of course, to let me 
know that I couldn’t slip over earlier as I had 
decided to do. How did he know that? This is 
one of a number of puzzles to which I will return 
in my later analysis of the forces at work 
behind people like shlock journalist Cook and 
the cartoon character Gable. 

We arranged that I would call his mobile 
once I arrived in Paris on the Thursday morning, 
he told me how much everyone was looking 
forward to meeting me, and that was that. 

The following morning, after my flight would 
have arrived in Paris, I tried to phone him 
again, in order to tell him that I wouldn’t be 
going, and why. There was however no reply. 
I had to go out for a while, but on returning 
home that afternoon, had a call from a very 
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worried and irate Ric: 

“Nick, where the hell are you.” 

“Pretty obviously, at home.” 

“Well, what are you doing there? I’m going 
to get my arse kicked over this”, etc., etc. 

I explained that I wouldn’t be going, that 
while they had been talking about political 
matters I’d been happy to go along, but that 
now they had started suggesting paramilitary 
training operations I simply wasn’t interested: 
“You’ve got the wrong man and the wrong 
organisation.” 

More angry bluster, which I cut short by 
telling him that we knew he was working for 
The Cook Report. He feigned amazement and 
outrage. Then he tried a different tack: 

“So where do we go from here?” 

“Look, Ric. On a personal basis, I’ve got no 
hard feelings towards you. You’re a mercenary. 
You’ve been paid to do a job. The job’s over 
now. Go and find another one and forget all 
about it. I’ve enjoyed your company 
immensely, but that’s it.” 

His tone changed completely. Down the 
phone came a rueful chuckle. 

“Well, alright then. Look after yourself, 
mate.” And with that, he rang off. 

A press statement was quickly finished 
and faxed to all and sundry on 11 th April. One 
local journalist told me that it was ‘good copy’; 
Time Out ran a short piece on it, but, apart from 
that, the scandalous fact that a TV company 
had been offering the British National Party 
paramilitary training — and the titilating fact 
that someone had got one over on Roger Cook 
— was totally ignored by our gloriously free 


and independent media. 

Important from our point of view was to get 
the story on the BNP’s Web site, because 
anything put out on the Internet is well and 
truly published. Indeed, within hours of it 
going out, I had friends from all over Britain 
phoning up to find out more and to congratulate 
us on spotting and exposing the scam. 

On 15th April, the producer of The Cook 
Report , Paul Calverley, wrote to me to ‘inform 
you that we are putting together a programme 
i nto the far right i n Britain and your involvement 
in it’ and to ask for an interview for the farcical 
show, now scheduled to be transmitted in 
May. In other words, our vigilance had forced 
them to miss their intended launch and smear 
two days before the General Election, but they 
still planned to make something of it. In the 
event, the programme was a totally damp 
squib. Hours of secret tape recordings revealed 
nothing. Furthermore, as readers of British 
Nationalist will know together with viewers 
of the programme itself, the climax of the 
programme rebounded on Roger Cook. When, 
after getting no interview from myself to assist 
their rubbish, Cook attempted to ‘confront’ 
me, I confronted him! Deprived of his trademark 
dramatic ending of a ‘dossier which has been 
handed to the police’ Cook retreated in the 
face of a well-deserved verbal lashing. Later, 
he, and his long-running series were dropped. 

_ m _ 

w 

In the concluding part of this article, Nick 
Griffin analyses the relationship between the 
media and Britain’s secret political police and 
their role in disrupting nationalism. (bn^ 
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A TALE OF TWO MEDIAS 


The Front National and the 
British and French press 

BY MICHAEL NEWLAND MA 


L ast December, the London 
Times reported on the 
progress of Jean-Marie Le 
Pen’s Front National. 
According to The Times — 
in a theme endlessly repeated over the last 
ten years in the British media — the FN is 
now suffering massive internal divisions, 
its troubles added to by the £30,000 fine 
imposed on its leader by a Paris court for 
his comments on Jewish deaths during the 
war, saying that the matter was treated as 
a detail in history textbooks, with only a 
few lines in a 1,000 page text. 

Surely it must be the end for Le Pen’s 
party! How often have we read similar 
coverage of the BNP in our media—before 
they turned to their recent tactic of silence 
about us! 

The fine was for the civil offence of 
annoying some people, and to recompense 
them for their claimed hurt feelings. 
Criminal proceedings are being considered. 
Under France’s Stalinist laws, the idea is to 
criminalise anyone who dares to criticise 
the system, thus barring them standing for 
election. 

In the same week as the appearance of 
The Times article, the popular French weekly 
current affairs magazine, L'Evenement du 
Jeudi (EDS) — no friend to Le Pen — 
devoted much of its current issue to the 
Front National — giving an entirely 
different picture of what is going on in 
French politics. 

The cover of EDJ proclaimed: 

‘Unions, police, law, schools, church, 
culture — everywhere it’s FN infiltration! ’ 
A bitter editorial asked what could be 
done to stop someone it described as 4 worse 
than a Nazi’. Never stint on the abuse, it’s 
cheap! ‘We condemn and condemn again,’ 
said EDJ , ‘but Le Pen feeds on it and 
grows’. Oh dear! Anti-FTVism has gone 
crazy says the commentator Alan 
Finkielkraut. The obsession is sadly only 
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helping to advance ‘lepenisation’. 
“Everybody is against Le Pen” says Le Pen 
himself — “except the people.” The 
problem is not just chief demon Le Pen, 
says EDJ, but the FN in its entirety, and 
particularly the strategy of infiltration into 
French society of top FN official Bruno 
Megret. 

The Paris court fine was seen by EDJ in 
quite a different light to The Times. Driven 
mad by paranoia, it almost suggested that 
the affair was a deliberate smoke screen. 
While attention was on the Paris court 
verdict, even more beastly things were 
afoot in Nice. A rally organised by the 
mayor, M. Peyrat, together with the local 
Gaullists, and against socialist plans to ease 
immigration controls, presented a spectacle 
which it was impossible to distinguish 
from the Front National. They used the 


same ‘racist’ slogans like ‘stop 
immigration’. 

If the ‘respectable’ right from the two 
Gaullist parties, the Rassemblementpourla 
Republique (RPR), and the Union pour la 
Democratie Francaise (UDF), fall to 
lepenism, then the entire state is threatened. 
A ‘royal road’ for Le Pen moaned EDJ, 
with President Chirac ’ s RPR taken hostage. 
A takeover of society. 

The ‘conservative’ right lost power last 
year to the socialists under Lionel Jospin, 
but retain the presidency held by the Gaullist 
Jacques Chirac. It has long spurned any 
alliance with the FN, which scored nearly 
15% of the vote, but the devil now drives 
as its fortunes have collapsed. 30% of 
French voters have backed Le Pen at one 
time or another, and conservative losses 
are often FN gains. 

At least a dozen RPR and UDF MPs and 
other elected politicians have now agreed 
to work with Le Pen. They back the FTV’s 
call for a ‘national preference’ for the 
French over other nationalities within 
France, and join Le Pen in opposing the 
creeping encroachment of a federal Europe. 
The RPR-UDF mayor of Charenton, Alain 
Griotteray, says that the FN is not an 
extremist party. Most of its supporters are 
what we in Britain would call conservatives. 
Electoral alliances would electrify the right, 
and the liberals and left have done their best 
to denounce such arrangements as 
impossibly immoral. 

Le Pen, himself, asks what he would 
have to do to avoid the charge of ‘racist’: 
“What do I have to do? Marry a black 
woman with AIDS?” he asks. Bruno Megret 
says that it is the situation in France which 
is extremist — “The Front National is the 
only moderate movement in France.” 

Continual rioting in immigrant ghettos 
has added to the attractions of the Front 
National's law and order and immigration 
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policies. The Times has covered the rioting, 
but was noticably coy about admitting that 
immigrant areas were involved. One found 
difficulty in finding out that the rioting was 
not simply by the generality of French 
people. The areas are, in fact, easily 
identified by the many satellite dishes which 
allow Arab TV to be seen. The FN mayor 
of Toulon, Jean-Marie Le Chevallier, is 
arming his police force. 

The absurdities of the Schengen 
agreement, to dismantle internal border 
controls within the EU, are beginning to 
impress themselves in Europe, and offering 
yet more fuel for the FA’s boilers, as the 
French government tries to ease further the 
passage of immigrants into France. 

Italy has virtually no immigration 
controls, and knows that many illegals 
landing on its beaches simply disappear — 
reappearing in Germany, France, Austria, 
and elsewhere. Franco-Italian border 
controls are insignificant. Austria re-closed 
its borders recently in the face of a flow of 
illegal immigrant Kurds into the country via 
The Italian Job’. As I write this, 825 
landed at one go in Italy just a few days ago. 
The scale of what could happen in France, 
or Britain, is indicated by the 500,000 
already in Germany. There are 21,000 
known to be in Britain <so far. 

The ‘strategy of a spider’ says EDJ of 
Le Pen. ‘Front’ organisations, in the left- 
wing sense, are being set up by the FN and 
implanted in wide areas of French life, like 
chambers of commerce, unions, and 
worker-employee councils. The FN is 
avoiding difficulties within hostile unions 
by forming friendly associations with a 
policy of ‘entryism’. There are now lepenite 
groups in every profession, including the 
law, taxis, health, banks, agriculture, and 
so on. Lepenisation attacks the ‘culture of 
guilt’ which ‘has invaded France since 
Vichy. The FN attacks the excessive 
paperwork inflicted on health service 
workers. Yet another piece of the web is 


lepenite influence in the traditional Catholic 
Church, which has proved important in 
building links with the RPR and UDF. 

Bruno Megret, regards implantation 
within the many professional classes as a 
preliminary to taking power. Eight years 
ago, the FN had made negligible inroads 
into the scholastic system. Now one in six 
of those under 24 voted FN in last year’s 



Bruno Megret: FN chief strategist 


national election. The FN aims to have 
representatives on parent-teacher 
associations, with its Movement for National 
Education. 

52 per cent of the French now say that 
the FN' s ideas are gaining ground, says an 
EDJ poll. Le Pen can ‘play the devil’ in 
Munich, while all that hard work on the 
ground at home bears fruit in elections. 
Many falsely consoled themselves by 
imagining that the FA was simply a protest 
vote. Far worse, it is now the ideas which 
pull in the support. 

Le Pen has cunningly worked over the 
ideas since publication of his book of the 
1980s, France First , says EDJ , establishing 


in the public mind concepts like ‘national 
identity’, and ‘the problem of immigration’, 
which should never have been allowed to 
develop at the outset. The ‘logic of 
victimisation’ of the French by 
internationalisation underpins Le Pen’s 
politics, distilled into sound bites. Sincere 
people should not have entered into debate 
over these matters, since it simply gives 
them legitimacy. “Le Pen brings bad 
answers to good questions” said the former 
prime minister Laurent Fabius, thus 
admitting the existence of a question in the 
first place! “We intend to win the battle of 
the vocabulary” Bruno Megret has said. 

During January, over at the weekly 
European newspaper, a sort of halfway 
house between The Times and L Evenement 
du Jeudi, things look bad for Le Pen yet 
again, but not quite as bad as in The Times. 
A faked photo on the front page shows Le 
Pen’s head superimposed on a naked man. 
‘The naked truth about Le Pen exposed’ — 
imaginative stuff! Nudity sells newspapers. 

The line here is all about big splits within 
the FN. Everyone in the FN sick of Le Pen, 
and so on. He is spoiling the plot with a 
political incapacity which has enabled him 
to build one of the biggest parties in France, 
against enormous opposition! The potential 
electoral alliances are played up. 

No one attracts the sort of abuse reserved 
for Jean-Marie Le Pen and the FN unless 
their ideas are gaining ground, and that is 
what the polls show, even without other 
evidence. There is a certain air of desperation 
creeping in — and not in the lepenite camp, 
as the British media would like us to believe. 
The biter bitten, as the FA turns the ancient 
left-wing inventions of ‘entryism’, and 
infiltration on their inventor. Why, if we 
British peasants were to get ideas into our 
heads from what is happening in France we 
might do the same... 

(Generous assistance with translation, and other 
suggestions by Richard Edmonds, during the preparation of 
this article, are warmly acknowledged). (bn^ 
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POETRY 


Zke Qrave of the Hundred Mead 

By Rudyard Kipling 


There's a widow in sleepy Chester Subadar Prag Tewarri, 

Who weeps for her only son; Bidding them load with ball, 

There’s a grave on the Pabeng River, Halted a dozen rifles 
A grave that the Barmans shun; Under the village wall; 

And there's Subadar Prag Tewarri Sent out a flanking-party 
Who tells how the work was done. With Jemadar Hira Lai. 


Each man bearing a basket 
Red as his palms that day, 

Red as the blazing village — 

The village of Pabengmay. 

And the “drip-drip-drip” from the baskets 
Reddened the grass by the way. 


A Snider squibbed in the jungle — 
Somebody laughed and fled, 

And the men of the First Shikaris 
Picked up their Subaltern dead, 

With a big blue mark in his forehead 
And the back blown out of his head. 


The men of the First Shikaris 
Shouted and smote and slew, 
Turning the grinning jingal 
On to the howling crew. 

The Jemadar’s flanking-party 
Butchered the folk who flew. 


They made a pile of their trophies 
High as a tall man’s chin, 

Head upon head distorted, 

Set in a sightless grin, 

Anger and pain and terror 
Stamped on the smoke-scorched skin. 


Subadar Prag Tewarri, 

Jemada Hira Lai, 

Took command of the party, 
Twenty rifles in all, 

Marched them down to the river 
As the day was beginning to fall. 


Long was the morn of slaughter, 
Long was the list of slain, 

Five score heads were taken, 
Five score heads and twain; 

And the men of the First Shikaris 
Went back to their grave again, 


Subadar Prag Tewarri 

Put the head of the Boh 

On the top of the mound of triumph, 

The head of his son below — 

With the sword and the peacock-banner 
That the world might behold and know. 



The young Kipling 


They buried the boy by the river, 

A blanket over his face — 

They wept for their dead Lieutenant, 
The men of an alien race — 

They made a samadh x in his honour, 
A mark for his resting-place. 


For they swore by the Holy Water, 

They swore by the salt they ate, 

That the soul of Lieutenant Eshmitt Sahit 
Should go to his God in state, 

With fifty file of Burmans 
To open him Heaven’s Gate. 


The men of the First Shikaris 
Marched till the break of day, 

Till they came to the rebel village 
The village of Pabengmay — 

A jingal 2 covered the clearing, 
Calthrops hampered the way. 


Thus the samadh was perfect, 

Thus was the lesson plain 

Of the wrath of the First Shikaris — 

The price of white man slain; 

And the men of the First Shikaris 
Went back into camp again. 

Then a silence came to the river, 

A hush fell over the shore, 

And Bohs that were brave departed, 
And Sniders squibbed no more; 

For the Burmans said 

That a white man’s head 

Must be paid for with heads five-score. 

There's a widow in sleepy Chester 
Who weeps for her only son; 

There's a grave on the Pabeng River, 
A grave that the Burmans shun; 

And there's Subadar Prag Tewarri 
Who tells how the work was done. 


Footnotes: 1 — A memorial; 2 — Native cannon. 
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THREE CENTURIES OF 
ECONOMIC CHANGE 

‘In the long run the facts kick’. 

BY MICHAEL NEWLAND MA 


D uring the last three 
centuries, there have 
occurred the greatest and 
most sustained economic 
changes in the history of 

the world. 

Much of the globe has been transformed 
in a span of time, which, it is well to 
remember, is the flick of an eyelid in 
historical terms. The oldest people, whose 
lives overlapped my generation, could speak 
of those they had known, further back, 
who were born at the end of the 18th 
century. Dicken’s London was the world 
they themselves grew up in. The changes, 
often and in many ways, have not always 
been for the better. 

Books and articles which offer an 
accessible summary of what has happened 
in the round are not as abundant as might be 
expected — perhaps because of a complex 
interaction between politics and economics 
— subjects often wrongly treated as 


separate. “Those who do not know what 
went before them remain children” said 
Cicero. Yet the main facts, and ebb and 
flow of argument about events over the last 
250 years, may be summarised in 
comparatively short order — but at the 
cost of some inevitable over-simplification. 
Nationalists need to have the main points at 
their fingertips, and that is the purpose of 
this whirlwind tour. Patriot readers have 
requested more articles on the basics of 
economics. 

Before about 1700, the amount of goods 
and services which a man could produce in 
a year had increased so slowly in two 
thousand years that one generation would 
generally see little difference from the last 
— their lives albeit punctuated by irregular 
catastrophic upsets from climate change, 
famine, and disease. Between 1348 and 
1350, for example, one third of the 
population of Europe perished from the 
Black Death. 

Then, in so 
far as a precise 
date can be 
given, but to fix 
ideas, a miracle 
started to 
happen around 
1750 — firstly 
in Britain during 
what is known 
as the Industrial 
Revolution. 
Historians 
recognise early 
signals of what 
was to come a 
century or 
more before. 


Industrial output began to grow by about 
1.5 per cent a year. Consider what that 
means. By the time a child had grown to 
adulthood, industrial wealth would have 
increased by more than one-half when 
compared with the time of his birth. 

Men wondered at the alchemy of it all, 
and questioned whether the peculiar events, 
unknown in the whole of history, would 
disappear as fast as they had appeared. The 
banker Rothschild said that there were 
three sure ways to lose money — women, 
gambling, and engineers. We take the cost- 
effectiveness of machines for granted today. 
It was by no means so obvious in their 
infancy, when even constant attention could 
not prevent constant breakdown — and 
sometimes explosion! Even thirty or forty 
years ago, cars were surprisingly unreliable, 
despite most of the basic technology they 
contained being a century old. 

Of course, there had been major, but 
isolated, technical innovations long before 
the eighteenth century, the wheel being 
almost a cartoon example. What was so 
different this time was sustained 
development and innovation without 
apparent end. 

Two distinct phenomena brought about 
the miracle — technological invention and 
the increasing specialisation of the 
workforce which went with it. The heart 
of the matter was the invention of a new 
form of power source to drive machinery, 
which allowed large-scale production for 
the first time — the steam engine. Water, 
wind, animal, and human muscle power 
were insufficient. The harnessing of steam 
at first appears to explain the Industrial 
Revolution, but merely begs other questions 
— why no one had managed to invent it 
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Richard Trevithick developed the first steam engine 
to power a locomotive in 1802 . But it was George 
Stephenson who built the first locomotive — The 
Rocket — to travel faster than a horse at 29 miles 
per hour in 1825 . 
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After the flying shuttle and the spinning 
jenny came Arkwright's water frame — a 
powered spinning wheel. Invention followed 
invention — increasing sophistication and 
scales of production. Industrialisation 
followed and the cotton towns boomed. 

centuries before, and why history should 
have chosen Britain to be the stage upon 
which the world would be first transformed. 
The answer is a combination of the proximity 
of iron and coal, along with agrarian 
efficiencies forcing rural workers off the 
land and into the towns to find work, along 
with British entrepreneurial spirit and 
inventive genius. 

The vast scale of the new production 
methods, by historical standards, allowed 
the tasks involved in making things to be 
broken down into stages in which one man 
would concentrate on a tiny part of the 
whole operation, its acme in the modern 
car factory pioneered by Henry Ford. This 
proved to be vastly more efficient, but also, 
as we shall see, left him critically dependent 
on the workings of the economy as a whole 
for his livelihood. The historian Eric 
Hobsbawm remarked that a Ford would 
have been viewed as a madman had he lived 
two centuries or more before, so different 
were beliefs. 

In bad times of economic recession, the 
new specialist could no longer retreat into 
making his own work as his forefathers 
had been able to. In short, the new workman 
was dependent, as mostly today, on having 
a job supplied by an employer, in which he 
would perform nothing but his own narrow 
skill. It was a staggering change from a 
world in which a man’s working life might 
be split into, perhaps, growing food on a 
small-holding, doing some woodwork, and 
helping out in a pub. Eighteenth century 
domestic servants would often find their 
time as much employed in the master’s 
trade as in domestic duties. 

By the 19th century, world industrial 
growth doubled to 3 per cent a year. In a 
mere decade, industrial wealth would grow 
more than a third! Output multiplied by five 
in Britain over the century. Of course, not 
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everyone benefited equally. Vast fortunes 
were made by the successful. One of the 
perennial questions in economics is how to 
rate the moral merits of changes which 
increase wealth as a whole, but leave some 
worse off — the trade-off between 
efficiency and equity. One approach is 
view life as a lottery—inequality of outcome 
is no more unfair than winners and losers 
at a game of cards. A century ago this 
‘fortunes of war’ approach held far greater 
sway than today. 

In the new industrial cities like 
Manchester, during the first half of the 
19th century, the conditions of life were 
appalling. Workers were very often worse 
off than slaves—subject to instant dismissal 
from their employment when work was 
short, but without even the guarantee of 
subsistence which a slave enjoyed by virtue 
of the cash investment which had been 
made in his purchase! My own great-great¬ 
grandfather, a brass founder, died suddenly 
at 50, in 1857, of one of the fevers which 
swept through the cities — in his case at his 
home in Brick Lane in East London — now 
renamed ‘Banglatown’ after the Bangladeshi 
immigrants who have taken over the area. 

During the 1830s, in Britain, the old 
parish relief system which had guaranteed 
those unable to support themselves an 
income, and subsidised low wages, was 
abolished. It had been known as the 
‘Speenhamland’ system, after the Berkshire 
village whose magistrates had responded 
to local poverty by introducing new parish- 
funded benefits in 1795. The destitute would 
now be forced to go into the workhouses 
— the fear and legend of it continued to 
haunt older people for nearly the next 
hundred and fifty years. 

What was happening during the 1830s 
was something about which we hear a 
great deal today—the creation of a ‘flexible’ 
and mobile national labour force — the 
Tebbitesque ‘get on your bike’ of the 19th 
century. Perhaps only social deference 
contained the overthrow of the political 
order between 1830 and 1850. 

To what extent do welfare benefits really 
assist those targeted in the long run, if 
incentives to contribute to the society are 
eroded, or employers lower wages pound 
for pound by the amount of state subsidy 
given to poorer workers? Will diminution 
of state support lead to more and better paid 
employment, or simply further 
pauperisation? During the 1830s, the 
optimists about reduced support for the 
poor won the argument — with a good deal 
of assistance from taxpayers who simply 


wished to see their burden diminished. The 
same debate is going on today. 

Many people, like the Reverend Malthus, 
thought that a population which was 
exploding in numbers would outrun the 
ability to produce, and that the level of 
incomes for most people would tend to 
remain at the bare subsistence levels which 
had been their lot since time immemorial. 
This was a very great error, but, at the time, 
an understandable one. Technology has 
proved itself so far well able to win the 
game, in its abilities to boost output, and 
environmental limits are today the main 
source of concern — global warming, for 
example. 

Two hundred years ago, not unnaturally, 
people related the possibilities of producing 
goods to the world of agriculture which 
was the focus of their lives. Only so much 
could be extracted from a piece of land no 
matter how much tilling and gathering 
were intensified, and the extra reward would 
be smaller and smaller the more effort one 
put in. The new world of industrial 
production was quite different. The larger 
the amount produced the bigger the reward 
for extra effort — what we now call 
increasing returns to scale! 

The economist Allyn Young, in a most 
succinct explanation of what industrial 
production is all about, said that it is only 
worth making a hammer if you have a lot of 
nails to drive in. A hammer is far faster than 
a rock at nail hammering, and output will 
soar if the scale of production is large 
enough to warrant investing time in making 
one. Once the economy is big enough, 
huge factories will make it worthwhile to 
use superior methods which in themselves 
boost wealth. 

After the Napoleonic Wars ended in 
1815, something as unanticipated as the 
Industrial Revolution began to make its 
appearance, whose causes are still the 
subject of controversy. Massive cycles in 
the welfare of the economy began to appear. 



Henry Maudslay 9 s original lathe 
invented in 1800. It vastly increased the 
scale of production 
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Henry Bessemer’s steel converter in 1856 made the mass 
manufacture of cheap steel possible 


In 1825, the Bank of England was only 
saved from a terminal run on its reserves by 
the chance find of a chest full of money in 
its vaults. During the 19th century, the 
economy would yo-yo from boom to bust 
and back every five or ten years. People 
wondered whether the new type of 
economy had a fundamental flaw which 
would lead to total collapse. 

Marx and his communist contemporaries 
thought so — expecting the final 
denouement within their lifetimes. Marx 
himself developed an economic theory 
which purported to explain how this would 
occur, and that history was predetermined 
to produce such an outcome. Few thinking 
people, transported to Marx’s lifetime, 
which ended in 1883, would not have had 
such an idea at the least occur to them. Our 
ancestors were not fools, but they were 
able only to reason on the basis of the 
knowledge available to them. 

Marx was wrong about the collapse of 
capitalism, and his later followers — what 
we popularly know as ‘Marxists’ — were 
wrong about the virtues of the communist 
society which was supposed to follow the 
great event, but he was right about much 
else. Free enterprise industrial society is 
prone to massive cycles of unemployment 
and terrible misery — the ‘slow breathing’ 
of capitalism. 

Karl Marx also rightly observed that the 
economic system would try to dictate social 
relationships to suit its own interests, 
describing economics which did not take 
account of the social dimension as ‘vulgar’. 
He described the process as ‘commodity 
fetishism’ to emphasise how people’s 
personal relationships were manipulated by 
the pressures of their economic 
circumstance. ‘Anti-racism’ campaigns are 


a modern example. 
Business wants 
immigrant labour, and 
people are to be re¬ 
invented accordingly 
to reject their future 
existence. Ironically, 
the communist 
system in practice 
was even more 
dictatorial in the social 
relations it prescribed 
than capitalism had 
been in Marx’s time. 

Not only were there 
regular economic 
cycles of a few years’ 
duration during the 
19th century, but far 
more prolonged swings became evident. 
Europe erupted in short-lived revolutionary 
movements in 1848 — ‘The spectre of 
communism haunts Europe’ wrote Marx 
in the Communist Manifesto. They 
collapsed in the period of prosperity between 
1850 and 1870, only to be revived by a 
depression in the 1870s, but broken again 
by further prosperity around the turn of the 
century. During our own century, the Great 
Depression of the 1930s dwarfed all 
previous cycles in its scale. The communists 
thought for a while that this was the final 
event foreseen by Marx. 

During the 1920s, a Russian, Nikolai 
Kondratiev, suggested that the prolonged 
swings between boom to bust and back 
again which had occurred since the 18th 
century at about 60 year intervals were no 
accident. Perhaps there were cycles of 
technological advance which spurred 
industry into investment, gradually petering 
out before a new phase appeared. The 
suggestion that capitalist crises might 
resolve themselves was something of a 
social faux pas in Stalin’s Russia, and poor 
Kondratiev died in a Siberian concentration 
camp. 

The Depression was a watershed for 
economic thought. Apart from the Marxists, 
who were a separate entity, mainstream 
economic thought believed that the ups and 
downs of the economy were very temporary 
swings around a condition of full 
employment and prosperity. Political 
regimes inevitably draw on ideas which 
support their continuance. Theoretical 
models in which a market capitalist system 
is self-righting began to be established by 
economists during the 1870s, and were 
quickly seized on by the establishment. 

During the early part of the Depression, 


suggestions that government might act to 
alleviate the slump by spending were met 
with the objection that this would be 
ineffective, merely blocking out private 
spending pound for pound — the famous 
‘Treasury view’. The attractions of the 
‘self- righting’ theory had been made even 
greater by another aspect of the theory — 
that the rewards given to workers and 
investors reflected their contributions to 
output of goods. The distribution of wealth 
was a fair one, the complaints of socialists 
about exploitation of workers were 
unjustified, said the ‘experts’. 

The Depression seemed to demand new 
explanations, and, in 1936, a bombshell hit 
the world of mainstream economic theory. 
John Maynard Keynes’s book The General 
Theory of Employment argued that the 
normal condition of economies was not full 
employment and output at all. The problem 
was that when people decided to save their 
money, goods and services would not be 
sold and workers would be laid off. 

That would not matter if the money 
were lent to businessmen who invested it, 
thus making up the shortfall in demand by 
purchasing machines and other goods to 
build up the productive capacity of their 
factories. The problem was that, if the 
economy slumped, businessmen would lose 
confidence and refuse to invest, thus 
prolonging the misery. When this happened, 
said Keynes, it was the job of government 
to bypass the waves of optimism and 
pessimism to which businessmen were 
addicted, and spend borrowed money until 
confidence was restored, and business 
began to invest again. 

The impact of Keynes’s ideas provoked 
a revolution. Once the Second World War 
was over, governments throughout the 
Western World accepted a responsibility to 
manage demand, as Keynes had said they 



The basic oxygen process produces steel 
ten times quicker than a century ago . 
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must. Never again would there be a slump 
like that of the 1930s. Confidence that 
government would take responsibility for 
preventing economic depression was 
something of a device whose existence, in 
theory, obviated a need to use it — rather 
like the claims often made for nuclear 
weapons. If business is everlastingly 
confident in the future it will provide the 
investment which prevents recession in the 
first place. 

The miseries of the workforce, during 
the 19th century, and then during the 1930s, 
had provoked a growing sense of revolt 
among workers. Both communist and 
fascist movements had become increasingly 
powerful following the end of the First 
World War in 1918. Russia had fallen to the 
communists, and much of Europe to fascist 
movements, which also offered direct 
support to workers to ease the condition of 
their lives. 

Capitalism suffered a terrible shock 
during the 1930s. Its downfall was 
threatened not just by economic collapse 
alone, but by political movements which 
could either entirely destroy it, or at the 
least reduce it to a poodle. Drastic measures 
were needed to restore its dominance, and 
what became known as the welfare state 
was put up to persuade the workforce that 
it might again place its confidence in what 
free enterprise could do for it. It had not 
escaped notice that countries whose 
economic affairs were heavily controlled 
and planned by government seemed to 
have suffered less during the 1930s than 
those which still held to the old values of 
non-interference in the economy. In the 
Soviet case, a willingness to believe the 
skilful propaganda offered by Stal in ’ s regime 
stifled probing into the realities. 

Stalin’s regime in Russia owned and ran 
the economy in accordance with communist 
dogma. One of the great economic 
controversies of the 1930s became known 
as the ‘socialist calculation debate’. If, as 
communism claimed, capitalist markets 
were prone to fatal hitches, then might it 
not be possible for government to act as 
free markets would in an imaginary world 
in which the bugs were removed? All that 
was necessary was for government to fix 
all prices at those which the market would 
set in such a world. One of the snags, as 
the Austrian economists pointed out, was 
that free markets stimulate invention and 
innovation in a manner which government 
never can. 

Hitler’s government made sure that 
industrialists, while remaining owners of 
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their enterprises, did mostly what they 
were told, under the threat of nationalisation. 
The industrialist Hugo Junkers found his 
company taken over by the government 
when he refused to build aircraft for the 
Nazis. Government schemes deployed 
labour into public works projects such as 
the autobahn motorway system. 

Clement Attlee’s Labour government, 
which came to power in 1945 in Britain, 
drew on both sources in its economic 
policy in a hybrid scheme for a ‘planned 
economy’, as well as on Keynes’s ideas, 
nationalising some industries like coal and 
the railways, on the Soviet model, while 
continuing to foster for a while the huge 
wartime bureaucracy which in part directed 
the remainder on the Nazi model. 20 per 
cent of the economy was placed in public 
ownership. As with the Nazi regime, the 
threat of nationalisation hovered over the 
uncooperative. Most Western governments 
adopted the same approach, something 
distinctly politically incorrect to 
contemplate! 

There followed a sustained period of full 
employment and dazzling growth from 
about 1950 to 1970 never seen before even 
during the best times of the 19th century. 
The Cambridge economist Joan Robinson 
christened it ‘The Golden Age’. 
Unemployment in Britain averaged 2 per 
cent, and during the 1960s growth reached 
an all time peak. The low level of 
unemployment along with rising wage 
demands provided an excuse to begin mass 
immigration into Britain from former 
colonial countries. 

Management of the economy came to be 
seen as a precise technical affair which 
became known as ‘fine tuning’. People 
imagined a sort of power station control 
room, in the basement of the Treasury, 
displaying dials showing every tiny 
movement in key economic variables like 
unemployment. A nudge on this lever or 
that would correct any imbalance. 

Commentators stopped talking about the 
problems of economic cycles, and turned 
to debating how all the new wealth — 
much of it appropriated by government in 
taxation — should be spent. The 
unemployed could always find work with 
the ‘employer of last resort’ — the 
government. The vast increases in taxation 
alone gave government great leverage over 
the economy, even after the most severe 
governmental controls were relaxed during 
the 1950s. 

Massive government schemes 
demolished large areas of the cities and 



KARL MARX: 


Got much right , as well as much wrong! 

built the huge tower blocks of flats which 
were thought by architects to be ideal 
housing — and which have proved so 
unsatisfactory for a portion of society 
thought due for extinction — but now 
reborn with renewed vigour as the 
‘underclass’. Only those who lived through 
the Golden Age can appreciate the degree 
to which the future was taken for granted. 

The welfare state had the effect not only 
of assisting the worst off — the moral 
driving force, quite unlike that of earlier 
centuries, was also that too wide differences 
in wealth between rich and poor were 
unacceptable. The concept of redistributing 
income, through taxation, replaced a 
‘fortunes of war’ acceptance of extremes 
of good and poor luck in a lottery. This was 
seen—contentiously—as also contributing 
to keeping up the level of demand and 
employment, since wealth in the hands of 
those with plenty was more likely to be left 
unspent. The famous Hell Fire Caves were 
dug out at West Wycombe partly as a 
make-work scheme for the poor, by a 
wealthy knight during the. 18th century. 
The 1950s preferred not to rely on the 
whims and largesse of the better off! 

Then the unforeseen once again burst 
out of the Pandora’s Box of History, as it 
had during the 1930s. Economic collapse 
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JOHN MA YNARD KEYNES 


returned during the 1970s. Confidence in 
society and the social order in general 
began to decline to a degree not seen since 
the Depression, and that process is 
continuing today, and intensifying. 

The Marxists gloated at what they 
perceived to be the long-awaited final crisis 

— the signs had been there since the late 
1960s, with an upsurge in industrial strife 
and student protests. What they were 
observing seems more accurately to be 
identified as a fall into the trough of a 
Kondratiev cycle. 

Keynesian management of the economy 
was claimed to have been a failure — 
begging the question as to whether the long 
boom from 1950 to 1970 really owed much 
to it. Some economists say that there was 
a happy coincidence of special factors. 
The prolonged prosperity would have 
happened if Keynes had never written a 
word, and that the vastly increased 
government control of the economy had 
stifled enterprise. 

During the period up to 1970, there were 
arguably very good reasons for prosperity 
which at the least loosely fit the pattern of 
similar past long-running events. Since the 
Industrial Revolution, there have been five 
major innovations in the productive system 

— water, steam, electricity, Fordism, and 
the ongoing micro-electronics revolution. 

The extreme specialisation of the factory 
production line, which bears Henry Ford’s 
name, began in 1915 with his first assembly 
line factory. Two world wars interrupted 
full exploitation of the method until after the 
Second World War, when full Fordisation 
of workers allowed stupendous gains in 
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productivity for a while. Post-war rebuilding 
also stimulated output. Wages could rise 
rapidly without profits being affected. 
Everyone took a creamy slice of the cake 
and was reasonably satisfied. The vast US 
economy also helped to sustain demand, 
lending to other countries when it enjoyed 
a trade surplus, and accepting imports 
when it suffered a deficit. 

By the end of the 1960s, the scope for 
gains in output from these sources became 
thin on the ground, but workers had become 
accustomed to a large annual pay rise. 
Profits were squeezed from both ends and, 
also by the massive oil price hikes after 
1974. The massive increases in the oil price 
of the 1970s both squeezed demand as the 
oil rich countries accumulated wealth 
without spending it, and led to a struggle 
over wages. Confidence collapsed, inflation 
and unemployment soared, and the 
Keynesian consensus, which had become 
known as ‘cooperative capitalism’, along 
with it. 

What really happened was a problem 
which Keynes’s ideas were never intended 
to counter. The amount of wealth available 
shrunk in the West, both from the exactions 
of the oil producing countries in the Middle 
East, and from the reduction in growth. 
There was a ‘supply’ shock, as distinct 
from merely the periodic ‘demand’ problem 
which Keynes had addressed. 

Waiting in the wings, since the confident 
1950s, had been a very different school of 
economic explanation from that which 
Keynes and his followers offered, or indeed 
the Marxists with whom they had disputed 
since the 1930s. 

Enter Milton Friedman and the Chicago 
monetarist school. 

Perhaps economies were self-righting 
after all. If substantial unemployment 
existed, then, as 19th century economists 
believed, this was simply because workers 
made themselves unemployable by 
demanding more than they produced. Lower 
wages, and a better and more ‘flexible’ and 
productive workforce were the answer, 
encouraged by unemployment. Inflation 
was simply the result of too great a growth 
in the money supply. Government 
intervention, which Keynes had dictated to 
be the cure, would simply lead to 
accelerating inflation. Control the money 
supply, cut taxes to improve incentives, 
privatise nationalised industries, let the 
economy readjust in a very temporary 
phase of ‘cold turkey’ as the damaging 
stimulants were removed, stand well back 
and watch the results — something of a 
return to the ‘Treasury view’ of the 1920s. 


The Thatcher government applied the 
remedy on its election in 1979 — 
unemployment soared, not beginning to fall 
again until the mid 1980s. The money 
supply proved to be wayward in its wish to 
be controlled, and was quietly dropped 
from the agenda. The Lawson boom of the 
late 1980s soon collapsed into a second 
slump. 

Government has lived in terror of inflation 
for twenty years. Some would say that this 
reflected a priority of financial interests. 
Full employment has disappeared from the 
political agenda as supposedly impossible. 
The more cynical would say that mass 
joblessness reflects a shift in the balance of 
power between workers and capital, which 
is pleased to lay out the position of the 
workforce in the traditional manner — 
unhappiness is met with the retort that 
there are plenty more who would be happy 
to take the particular job. Monetarism 
certainly offered a spurious legitimisation 
for the wasting of much of the workforce. 
Lord Kaldor described the overall objective 
as ‘strength through misery’. 

The official viewpoint is that further 
freeing up of markets will ensure entry to 
the promised land. Hopes are pinned on a 
single European currency, about which the 
same claims are being put up as those made 
for the single European market during the 
1980s. 


Monetarism, and the shift towards the 
interests of a capital which at present does 
not feel under threat as during the 1930s, 
cannot, however, be entirely blamed for 
mass unemployment since the 1970s. 

As the potential for growth in successive 
major waves of innovation peters out, part 
of the workforce is freed for new activities. 
Even without the culpable starvation of 
resources from the traditional industrial 
base, the amount of labour employed would 
have fallen — but to a smaller degree. The 
appetite for more consumption of some 
goods is sated, and new demands grow — 
home computers, videos and fast food for 
example. New industries have grown up 



New technology 
leads to new 
jobs , new 
methods and 
new wealth 
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which need different skills, like micro¬ 
electronics, micro-electronics based 
services, and existing industries are being 
revolutionised by their products. Making 
such massive adjustments is always 
difficult, as was the transition from the land 
to factories during the 1830s and after. 

The transition from the Fordist style to 
the micro-electronics style of production 
is ongoing and stressful — Joseph 
Schumpeter called such changes ‘creative 
destruction’. Whole swathes of middle 
management may be obviated by computers 
(as have thousands of clerical workers) 
which can gather and analyse information 
without the army of paper shufflers who 
did the job at the height of the Fordist 
system. Computer-controlled robotisation 
also obviates many shop floor jobs. 
Problems with far from user-friendly 
software are the modern counterpart to 
Rothschild’s fears about the efficacy of 
engineers during the Industrial Revolution. 

If society wishes to see a larger pie 
created, then changes to the methods of 
production are unavoidable. That is 
precisely the explanation for the modern 
worker’s car and television — in so far as 
we are to rate such things above all else. 
Paraphrasing Marx and the ‘workers in 
chains’, Joan Robinson said that they had 
nothing to lose but their suburban lifestyles. 
There are, however, other ways of making 
the transitions than the present brutality. 

The chief global economist of the 
merchant bank Lehman Bros, John 
Llewellyn, related on television recently 
how he had been stricken by doubts as a 
young man about whether economics was 
much use in understanding what was 
happening. Economists so often made wild 
errors in their predictions about what would 
happen next. Famously, the American 
economist Irving Fisher had reassured the 
US public that there was nothing to worry 
about on the eve of the Great Depression! 
The young man asked the great Swedish 
economist Gunnar Myrdal for advice. The 
short-term may be unpredictable, said 
Myrdal, but “in the long run the facts 
kick.” 

Grasp the workings of the underlying 
forces in society and events will unfold as 
they determine. Generalising from 
economics to the society as a whole, 
nationalists who doubt that the problems 
they identify will evidence themselves in 
radical change in response in the long run 
may be reassured. The facts of life will kick 
out eventually, however much the media 
and the regime try to pretend otherwise. 
That is what happened to communism. 
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What may we learn about the inner 
workings of the post-industrial Revolution 
economy from our vantage point with the 
benefit of nearly three hundred years of 
hindsight? Capitalism continues to be 
unstable and cyclical — a social as well as 
an economic system — as Marx rightly 
taught us more than a century ago, veering 
between prosperity and depression, but not 
to the point of being swept away in the 
manner which the communists supposed 
to be an historical inevitability. 

Opinion has divided between three 
distinct schools of thought — waxing and 
waning with the successive ups and downs 
of economic well-being. 

The spectrum of opinion lies between 
the declining numbers of communist 
extreme-pessimists who say that capitalism 
is doomed, and the monetarist optimists 
who believe that economies are essentially 
stable if market forces are left to do their 
proper work. In between lies the Keynesian 
school, which accepts instability as an 
inevitable part of the capitalist process, but 
contends that it may largely be obviated by 
government intervention — a ‘best of both 
worlds’ outlook in between communism 
and unfettered capitalism. 

Before the Industrial Revolution, 
government saw itself as there to intervene 
in the economy. A long period of economic 
liberalism followed, in which minimal 
intervention was the dominant viewpoint 
— the high point of its supremacy as a 
near-religion being the 19th century. 
Gladstone said that the business of 
government was saving candle ends — a 
far cry from ‘tax and spend’ in the post¬ 
war era. The 1930s broke the pattern, with 
a return to belief in intervention dominating 


from 1945 to around 1980, and a further 
intellectual cyclical swing back to non¬ 
interference from 1980 onwards. 

Communism’s dreams of replacing 
capitalism with a superior system have 
proved themselves to be a disastrous 
historical detour. Communist economic 
systems, often described as ‘state 
capitalism’, have economically pauperised 
too many countries to remain a convincing 
contender for the prize of offering a superior 
economic system. As the Soviet joke had it: 
“We pretend to work, and they pretend to 
pay us.” 

The modern contest is between a belief 
in unfettered free markets, which suffered 
an almost total eclipse after the Second 
World War, re-emerging during the 1980s, 
and a renewed interest in economic 
management, which is at present pushing 
up some green shoots. A part of the reason 
for the latter is increasing economic 
globalisation, and the decreased power of 
governments committed to it to deal with 
their own localised problems. International 
trade, its effects, unemployment, and the 
interlocked issue of a single European 
currency deserve further articles. 

The merits and demerits of different 
types of economic system make themselves 
known in the end. As Myrdal put it: “In the 
long run the facts kick”. One fact has 
already kicked out beyond dispute — the 
wonder and miracle of how technology, 
during the last three centuries, has 
transformed the output a man may produce 
in his working life. 

Empires and ideologies have come and 
gone. Prolonged economic growth has 
been the greatest event in the history of 
mankind. (bn^ 
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LETTERS 


(T Write to:- 

The Editor 
‘Patriot ’ 

PO. Box 1032, Ilford, 

\ Essex TGI 1DY J 



Sir — Please send me the next issue of 
Patriot. I read issue No. 1 and was 
impressed. 

Harry Winn B.A., Caithness. 

Sir — As a post-war associate of Arnold 
Leese, please allow me to set the record 
straight in your editorial footnote to the 
published letter by C. Farrer in your issue 
No. 2. 

Arnold Leese’s pre-war organisation was 
not the International Fascist League, but 
the Imperial Fascist League. Secondly, 
William Joyce was never as you imply, a 
member of this organisation. Instead, on 
leaving Mosley’s B.U.F., he founded his 
own National Socialist League. 

A considerable part of the explanation of 
Arnold’s local election success relates to 
his popularity as a respected veterinary 
surgeon. As a personal pet he had a 
magnificent and highly intelligent St. Bernard 
dog trained happily to take up position on 
the pavement of Guildford’s main street 
with a collecting box for the I.F.L. strapped 
to its back. This 4-legged representative 
was irresistible and always returned home 
with the weight of a well-filled box. 

Colin Jordan, Harrogate. 

Sir — Thank you very much for the two 
issues of the Patriot . Both the presentation 
and the content are impressive. The 
emphasis on historical analysis to gain 
insight on strategy and tactics is well- 
placed and I hope that there is more to 
come in this regard. I spent 3 months in 
Britain in 1985 working with the NF and 
came to know all the leading characters 
quite well. At that time there was not much 
contact with the BNP but I was able to 
attend a nationalist unity meeting sponsored 
by Mr. Tyndall. Despite the fact that the 


meeting was disrupted, Mr. Tyndall 
remained calm and put on an impressive 
performance. 

I lived in Stepney with John Ross in Vic 
Clark’s flat and we worked the area putting 
up posters, selling newspapers door-to- 
door and leafleting. We were often joined 
by local East London activists including 
Eddie Butler. Indeed, I will never forget the 
evening that I, John Ross, Eddie Butler and 
his girlfriend were out tearing down Red 
posters and replacing them with our own 
when a gentleman in small car spotted us 
and became very irate. He attempted to run 
us down and circled around the block for 
a second try before driving off. It was a 
close call. 

The sort of local activity which brought 
victory to the BNP in 1993 had been going 
on a very long time and this cannot be 
stressed too much. Repetition is the key to 
the impact of all propaganda and knocking 
on doors in the same neighbourhood week 
after week, month after month, year after 
year is a very effective, and perhaps the 
only real way of party building at the grass 
roots level. This takes dedicated, patient, 
well-trained cadre who can immerse 
themselves in local affairs without losing 
sight of the national agenda and the need to 
ultimately convert support for the local 
organisation into support for the national 
programme. 

In this country the Marxists in the 1960s 
were able to lead huge marches of hundreds 
of thousands against the Vietnam War but 
were unable to convert this one issue 
success into real political power. The 
ultimate object has always to be kept in 
mind as it is just too easy to lose sight of the 
forest for the trees in this business. 

I am also happy that you talked about the 
constitutional inadequacy of the NF. I tried 
to remedy this flaw by developing a general 
staff organization for the bureaucracy of 
the party, and this memorandum came 
close to being adopted before the next split 
developed and sundered the plan. After 
1986, I felt that John Tyndall’s eventual 
return to dominance was inevitable as he 
was the only one who recognized the 
importance of dispensing with committee 
rule — a Bolshevik amongst Mensheviks 
so to speak. 

The reestablishment of a programme to 
train and educate promising young activists 
such that they can eventually handle major 
leadership roles is vital, and I’m glad that 
this is something the BNP is doing. If the 
experience in East London could be distilled 
into training manuals this would be an 


enormous step forward. For example, what 
should activists say when they are selling 
newspapers door-to-door, or when they 
are canvassing? What should they wear? 
How should they respond to hostility? Etc., 
etc. Recently, TIME magazine featured the 
Mormon Church on its cover because of 
the success of that church in its business 
ventures and in acquiring new members. 

Much can be learned in both these fields 
that is of value to ideological movements. 
For example, every Mormon youth is 
required to commit a year of his life to 
proselytising, and apparently compliance 
rates are high. The Mormon youths work 
in teams of two and knock on doors to 
spread their message. They are neatly 
dressed in white shirts, dark ties and dark 
trousers, they wear their hair short, and 
they are invariably polite even in the face of 
rejection and worse. In other words, 
skinheads and other threatening types need 
not apply. We need to hone these techniques 
if we are to change our image to a more 
approachable one. 

Incidentally, as a student of history I 
also appreciate your historical articles, even 
if they are meant to instill pride in British 
martial accomplishments rather than teach 
the lessons of history. 

Keep up the good work. Enclosed is a 
twenty dollar bill. Please keep me on your 
mailing list. 

Gary Gallo, USA. 

Sir — Please send me the next edition of 
Patriot I enclose a postal order. The first 
one was brilliant — I read it three times. 
S. Clark, Crewe, Cheshire. 

Sir — My commendations to all concerned 
for producing a fine publication. It is pleasing 
to read a Nationalist magazine that is not too 
‘high brow’ and which gives its readers 
information in a clear, concise and 
entertaining way. 

Gary Bowen, Worcestershire. 


CLARIFICATION 

In the second part of Jack 
Truman’s article: 60 years of 
Nationalism — strategies 
analysed, John Morse was 
pictured and captioned that he 
advocated expulsions to rid the 
BNP of C 18’s poisonous influence. 
In fact this was the unanimous 
view of the entire higher 
echelon of the party and it 
should not be taken that this was 
John Morse’s view alone. 
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Crossword puzzle 


DOWN 

(D Heavenly Irishman joins in Brixton revelry (7) 

ACROSS 

(D Native inhabitant of occidental extremity of Asian land mass (8) 
® A disgusting act, performed daily in Parliament, worse even than 
that committed by George Michael (7) 

(D Albion north? (8) 

© Out with the old, in with the new (9) 

©An ‘enricher’ of our society (9) 

(Z) Former Royal kennel was the first of its kind (4, 2, 4) 

® Sendembak 
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ANAGRAM 

Use the letters from the bold squares to complete the following well-known phrase... 
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WARSPITE: 400 years of 

ROYAL NAVY TRADITION BY Stephen Ward 


W arspite is one of the 
most famous names in 
the history of the Royal 
Navy’s order of battle. 
In more than 400 
years the name of Warspite has been borne 
by eight fighting vessels of the Royal Navy, 
whose combined battle honors surpass 
that of any similar lineage of British 
warships. The Warspites range from a 648- 
ton Elizabethan galleon to a 35,000-ton 
battleship of two world wars, one of whose 
main guns flung shot over eight times the 
weight of the first ship’s entire broadside. 
But they all had long life and far flung 
service to their name and were more often 
than not to be found in the thick of the fight. 

The first Warspite was connected, 
possibly by her crew, with the ‘Woodspight’ 
or green woodpecker and this became the 
Warspite's crest (the ‘official’ crest is 
ignored to this day). 

The first Warspite was a 90ft ship or 
galleon of 648 tons and 36 guns, launched 
in March 1596 after being about five months 
under construction. She carried a crew of 
300 when at sea, of whom 190 were 
classed as ‘mariners’, manning the guns 
and fighting the ship; 80 as ‘sailors’, 
working the sails and ancestors of present- 
day seamen, and 30 ‘gunners’, the armament 
specialists. She was soon on active service, 
since on 21 June 1596 the galleon led one 
of the four squadrons in the attack on Cadiz 
by the Earl of Essex’s expedition. Her 
Captain was that celebrated soldier-sailor 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who has left us a vivid 
description of how he ‘showed scorn’ for 
all the opposing forts and warships, and 


‘bestowed a benediction’ of gunfire on the 
latter as they retired up the harbour. 

In 1597, and again three years later, 
Warspite took part in expeditions to intercept 
the treasure fleets which brought Spain the 
marvellous wealth of the New World. 
Though Fayal island in the Azores was 
captured by the first expedition, they both 
missed the treasure fleets. The galleon’s 
next major battle took place during 
December 1601, in the Irish harbour of 
Castlehaven, where an entire Spanish 
expedition sent to support a rebellion in 
Ireland was destroyed. As at Cadiz, Warspite 
was in the van, but instead of three hours’ 
close-action had to endure three days before 
the wind was favourable for coming out, 
and she was hit more than 300 times. In 
June 1602 she was off the coast of Spain 
again, and began an attack on Cezimbra 
Bay near Lisbon which resulted in the 
capture of a large carrack loaded with 
treasure valued at a million ducats. 

The next event of Warspite’s career was 
to take part in the Duke of Buckingham’s 
badly organised and ill-led expedition in 
1627 to support the Huguenots at La 
Rochelle in western France. It ended in 
disaster. The galleon was reduced to a hulk 
for harbour service in 1635 and sold off in 
1649. 

In June 1666 the name of Warspite was 
revived for a 142ft-long ‘third rate’, as the 
smaller line of battleships were then called, 
of 898 tons and 64 guns built at Blackwall 
on the Thames. This second Warspite was 
one of five ships designed to carry more 
provisions and lower deck guns higher 
above the water than French and 
Dutch equivalents. The Second 
Anglo-Dutch war had begun 
in 1665 and on 25 July 1666 
Warspite was one of 23 new 
English warships helping to 
beat a Dutch fleet off North 
Foreland, Kent. The new ship 
again won distinction on 
Christmas Day 1666 as senior 
officer’s ship (one of five) 
sent to protect an important 
convoy of naval stores from 
the Baltic. In very wild weather 
her Captain, Robert Robinson, 
captured the entire Dutch force 


sent to intercept the convoy. This was a 
useful victory and an important one, since 
these were the days when close-quarter 
actions such as canonades, followed by 
boarding and hand to hand fighting, led 
very often to captured ships — which were 
then renamed, repaired, refitted and turned 
round to face the enemy in new colours. 

Warspite next took part in the first action 
of the Third Dutch War on 28 May 1672 
off Southwold, Suffolk. This desperate 
14-hour battle, known as Solebay, was a 
drawn fight; but Warspite successfully 
fended off a pair of Dutch fireships exactly 
as she had done off North Foreland. 

The second Warspite was 
recommissioned on 15 September 1689 
shortly after the outbreak of the War of the 
Succession. Under Captain Stafford 
Fairborne, Warspite took more part than 
most of her consorts in a battle lost against 
a larger French fleet off Beachy Head, 
Sussex, on 30 June 1690. She then landed 
men in Ireland to help the siege of Cork. 

The busy third rate was captained by 
Caleb Grantham in the sea fights of 1692, 
culminating in Sir George Rooke’s victory 
off Cape La Hogue, Normandy (23-24 
May). In 1694 we find her name associated 
for the first time with the Mediterranean 
station, on which her namesake was to 
achieve such fame 250 years later. After 
the 1697 Treaty of Ryswick secured a brief 
peace, Warspite was rebuilt at Rotherhithe 
on the Thames and emerged in 1702 as a 
70-gun ship of 952 tons for the War of the 
Spanish Succession, first under Sir 
Cloudesley Shovell in the Mediterranean. 



The second Warspite launched in June 1666 



Third Warspite shown here damaged at the 
battle of Lagos August 18th 1759 
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In July 1704 she was present at Sir George 
Rooke’s capture of Gibraltar, and suffered 
60 casualties in the Battle of Malaga (13 
August) which defeated the French attempt 
to recover the fortress. She continued to 
serve in the Mediterranean until 1709, when 
she joined the Channel Fleet. In August 
1712, shortly before the war’s end, she 
was paid off at Woolwich. This durable old 
ship was not broken up, however, until 
1771 after undergoing two more fleet 
actions, two reconstructions and changes 
of name. A life-span of 105 years! 

The third Warspite was a 74-gun line of 
battleship (a new class of two-decker that 
formed the backbone of British fleets for 
nearly a century to come), of 1,580 tons 
laid down at Deptford on the Thames in 
1755 and commissioned under Captain 
John Bentley in October 1758. Her first 
service in the Seven Years War against 
France was as one of Admiral Boscawen’s 
15 ships in the Mediterranean, and on 18 
August 1759 she played a big part in his 
victory off Lagos Bay on the Algarve coast 
of Portugal. It was she who captured the 
Temeraire, and thereby added another ship 
and a famous name to the Royal Navy. 
Then on 20 November, still under Bentley 
(now Sir John), she fought under Admiral 
Sir Edward Hawke, third in the chase 
leading to his famous victory of Quiberon 
Bay gained on a stormy day over 21 French 
ships amid rocks and shoals off the Brittany 
coast. After the signing of the Treaty of 
Paris, the ship of the line was paid off (5 
May 1763), only appearing in the inglorious 
capacity of a hospital ship during the War 
of American Independence (1775-83) then 
as a ‘receiving ship’ for seamen, until her 
scrapping in 1802. 

The fourth Warspite , was, like her 
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predecessor, a 74-gun line of battleship, 
but of 1,890 tons and 14ft longer. She was 
launched at Chatham Royal Dockyard, Kent, 
on 16 November 1807 and commissioned 
by the Hon. Henry Blackwood, Admiral 
Lord Nelson’s ‘favourite frigate captain’. 
Though she had missed all the famous sea 
battles of the Napoleonic Wars she saw 
much service in the Baltic, the Channel and 
the Mediterranean, where she fought in one 
action during the long blockade of Toulon 
in 1810. Then she joined the Channel Fleet, 
protecting British trade while intercepting 
French and American ships. During early 
1813 she took a couple of lucrative ‘prizes’ 
including a US schooner bound for 
Philadelphia, loaded with ‘brandy, wine, 
silks, etc.,’ from France. In June 1814 her 
name appears for the first time on the North 
American Station, when she carried 
reinforcements to Quebec; the first ‘74’ to 
go so far up the St. Lawrence. 

Two years after Waterloo the relatively 
new Warspite was recommissioned as a 
76-gun ship, and for the next 15 years 
served all over the world. During 1826-27 
she was the first ship of the line to 
circumnavigate the world. She was paid 
off in 1833 to reappear in 1840 ‘cut down’ 
to a one-decker 50-gun frigate. In 1862 
Warspite was turned into a boys’ training 
ship, but was destroyed by fire in 1876. Her 
replacement, the fifth Warspite, was an 
1833 120-gun second-rate three-decker of 
2,845 tons originally named Waterloo then 
Conqueror (1862). She was the first 
Warspite to have steam propulsion (500hp 
engines), and survived until 1918 when she 
too was burnt in the Thames. Chatham 
Dockyard also built the sixth Warspite 
which was an 1884 armoured cruiser of 
8,400 tons, originally designed as a fully- 


rigged ship. The cruiser was one of a class 
which marked the final displacement of sail 
by steam, and she served twice on the 
Pacific Station at the turn of the century in 
an uneventful career before being sold in 
1905. 

The seventh, most famous Warspite 
was laid down at HM Dockyard Devonport, 
Devon, on 31 October 1912. One of five 
Queen Elizabeth class ships, Warspite saw 
action in both World Wars. 

The Queen Elizabeth class had heavy 
armour protection of up to lOin, and were 
built to both give and take hard knocks. 
They cost about £2.5 million each, but as 
they stayed in service for some 30 years it 
was a remarkably good investment. 

Warspite was launched on 26 November 
1913. Capable of 24 J /2 knots, she was 
commissioned on 8 March 1915 under 
Captain E. M. Philpotts. On 13 April she 
joined the Grand Fleet at Scapa Flow. In 
November the famous 5th Battle Squadron 
was formed under Rear-Admiral Hugh 
Evan-Thomas, and in February 1916 
Malaya’s arrival brought the squadron up 
to its full strength of the five battleships of 
Warspite's class, In May they joined the 
battle-cruisers at Rosyth. 

During the Battle of Jutland, 5th Battle 
Squadron was initially five miles to port of 
the British battle-cruisers, and Evan-Thomas 
was slow to bring his powerful force into 
action. Moreover two British battle-cruisers 
blew up and another was damaged. When 
5th Battle Squadron did open fire, the 
German battle-cruisers suffered heavily. 
But for defective British armour-piercing 
shell they might well have been annihilated. 
After two hours’ action the British battle¬ 
cruisers sighted the main German fleet at 
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First Warspite. 

Launched: March 1596; 

Crew: 300 (190 mariners, 80 sailors 
and 30 gunners); 

Displacement: 648 tons; 

Guns: 30pdr & 5 pdr. 


Second Warspite. 
Launched: June 1666; 
Length: 142ft; 
Displacement: 898 tons; 
Armament: 64 guns. 


1807-1876 



Third Warspite. 
Launched: October 1758; 
Displacement: 1,580 tons; 
Armament: 74 guns. 



Fourth Warspite. 
Launched: November 1807; 
Displacement: 1,890 tons; 
Armament: 74 guns. 


Fifth Warspite. 

Launched: November 1833; 
Displacement: 2,845 tons; 
Armament: 120 guns. 


16:40, and turned from their SE course to 
the north. Fifth Battle Squadron now 
engaged both German forces to good effect, 
but came under heavy fire and it too turned 
north. Warspite received five or six 11 in 
and 12in shell hits. 

Her squadron came up with the rear of 
the Grand FJeet, but as it turned to join the 
line of battle, Warspite \s helm jammed and 
she turned almost two complete circles 
under the concentrated fire of the leading 
German ships, taking another half-a-dozen 
hits. She had only 14 men killed and 17 
wounded — a tribute to her armour 
protection. But this marked the end of the 
31 May fighting for her, since she drew 
4!/2ft more than her normal displacement 
and her speed was reduced to 16 knots. 
Making to the north she finally reached 
Rosyth after nearly ramming a U-boat that 
missed Warspite with two torpedoes. 

Warspite's repairs were quickly 
completed and at the end of July she 
rejoined the Grand Fleet; but Jutland left 
her with permanently unreliable steering. 
This led to the occasional habit of colliding 
with consorts, as happened with her sister 
ship Valiant in August 1917, or of running 
ashore — as she had already done on 17 
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September 1915 off Dunbar, Scotland. 
She remained with the Grand Fleet until the 
end of the war, but never again fired her 
15in guns in anger during that conflict. 

Belated British re-armament in the 1930s 
included complete modernisation of several 
capital ships, and Warspite was the first. 
During 1934-37 she was in Portsmouth 
Dockyard to be fitted with new engines and 
boilers, increased deck armour against 
bombing attacks, much larger long- and 
close-range AA armaments, and a 
completely new fire-control system for her 
main armament. Moreover by increasing 
the elevation of her 15in guns from 20° to 
30°, and supplying a new design of shell, 
their maximum range was increased from 
23,500 (13 miles) to 32,000 yards (18 
miles). 

Early in 1937 plans were made for an 
extensive programme of trials and on 29 
June she was commissioned again, with a 
complement of 1,183 officers and men 
under Captain Victor Crutchley, VC. 
Warspite was to become the Mediterranean 
Fleet flagship of Admiral Sir Dudley Pound. 
The trials revealed numerous snags including 
the old tendency of her rudders to jam 
when turning under full helm at high speed. 


Not until 5 January 1938 did she actually 
leave for Malta and thence to Alexandria. 

In June 1939 Admiral Pound was called 
home to take over the top naval post of First 
Sea Lord and Admiral Sir Andrew 
Cunningham took command of the 
Mediterranean Fleet. Since Italy declared 
herself neutral when war broke out on 3 
September, Cunningham was asked to 
release Warspite for the Home Fleet in late 
October — initially to protect the vital 
Atlantic convoys against German raiders. 
In November she joined in the vain hunt for 
the German battle-cruisers Scharnharst and 
Gneisenau which had sunk the Northern 
Patrol armed merchant cruiser Rawalpindi. 

On 9 April 1940 the Germans invaded 
Denmark and Norway, quickly gaining 
control of the key ports of Oslo, Trondheim, 
Bergen and Narvik. After five British 
destroyers carried out a surprise attack on 
10 much larger German destroyers at 
Narvik, with two ships sunk on either side, 
Warspite , flying the flag of Vice-Admiral 
William J. Whitworth, and nine destroyers, 
steamed up the 40-mile-long and narrow 
Narvik fjord to finish the job. That afternoon 
the battleship’s guns spoke in earnest for 
the first time since Jutland; and their effect 
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Sixth Warspite. 

Launched: 1884; 

Displacement: 8,400 tons; 

Armament: 10 x 6in and 4 x 9.2in; 

Length: 315ft; 

Width at beam: 62ft; 

This was the ship which finally saw the introduction of pure steam 
power. It was the end of the age of sail. 




Eighth Warspite. 

Launched: 25 September 1 965; Displacement: 3,500 tons; Length: 285ft; Width at beam: 33ft; 
Armament: Tigerfish (wire-guided) & Mk 8 (dumb) torpedos, Harpoon (anti-ship) missiles; 
The eighth Warspite is a nuclear propelled hunter-killer. It’s prey are other submarines and surface 
warships. It was Warspite 's sister sub, Conqueror, which sank the General Belgrano during the 
Falklands War. 


The Seventh Warspite had the most distinguished 
career of the War spites beginning her life with the 
Grand Fleet at Scapa Flow having been found 
capable of 24 1 /2 knots. She was one of five ships 
forming the Queen Elizabeth class. After surviving 
two world wars with battle honours at Jutland, 
she was finally wrecked on the rocks of Mounts 
Bay Cornwall, while being towed to the breakers 
on 23 April 1947. 


was devastating. All eight German 
destroyers and a U-boat were sunk at 
point-blank ranges, for insignificant loss. 

With the fall of France and Italy’s 
imminent entry into the war, the 
Mediterranean Fleet had need of Warspite 
again. 

The battleship, now commanded by 
Captain D. E. Fisher, sailed for Gibraltar on 
30 April and reached Alexandria on 10 
May. Quick repairs to damage caused by 
the blast of her own guns at Narvik were 
carried out, and on 12 June Adm. 
Cunningham, with his flag again flying on 
her, took the whole fleet to sea to sweep the 
Eastern Mediterranean. To his surprise no 
opposition was encountered that time, but 
early in July Naval Intelligence, having 
broken the Italian cypher, gave warning 
that their fleet was putting to sea. 
Cunningham engaged it on 9 July off the 
Calabrian coast. The British cruisers came 
into action first, and just when things 
looked uncomfortable for them, Warspite 
came to their support. Thanks to her high 
speed and the improved range of her guns 
she first engaged the Italian cruisers and 
then the battleship Giuho Cesare , their 
flagship. At 16:00, seven minutes after 
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opening fire on this new target, she hit 
Giuho Cesare damaging her severely and 
the Italians turned away under cover of 
smoke. 

There now followed a period of high 
success, during which Warspite many times 
led fleet operations for the supply and 
reinforcement of Malta, or bombardments 
of the enemy coast. In spite of heavy 
bombing few losses were suffered. On one 
occasion 36 bombs fell simultaneously 200 
yards off Warspite's bows. In December 
1940 Warspite and Valiant entered the 
Adriatic and bombarded the Albanian airfield 
and port of Valona, an Italian supply base 
against Greece; about 20 Italian aircraft 
were destroyed. On the 20th, Warspite 
steamed into Malta’s Grand Harbour to 
receive a rapturous welcome from the 
islanders. 

In January Cunningham took the whole 
fleet out to cover another Malta convoy, 
and while cruising off the island was heavily 
attacked by German bombers. The one 
bomb that glanced off Warspite’s starboard 
anchor inflicted no damage. 

Next came the British decision to aid 
Greece. Late on 27 March, Cunningham 
put to sea to cover troop convoys bound 


for the Piraeus, and early next day contact 
was made with an Italian fleet. The carrier 
striking force failed to inflict serious damage 
on the flagship Vittono Veneto , but hit and 
stopped the heavy cruiser Pola. That 
evening the Italian admiral, totally unaware 
of Cunningham’s proximity, sent back two 
more heavy cruisers to extricate Pola. 
Contact was made by radar, then in its 
infancy. And at 22:25 Zara and Fiume 
were sighted at close range from Warspite’s 
bridge. Everything was ready, and two 
minutes later she and Valiant opened a 
devastating fire at point-blank range (2,900 
yards). Both targets were reduced to blazing 
wrecks. Warspite only needed to expend 
40 rounds of 15in AP shell and 44 of 6in 
HE. The destroyers finished off the damaged 
Pola and also sank two Italian destroyers in 
the tremendous victory known as the Battle 
of Matapan. 

After bombarding Tripoli, Warspite's 
next action was off Crete, where she 
suffered a 5001b bomb hit which knocked 
a twin 4in HAA mounting clean into the sea 
and started a serious fire in her starboard 
6in battery. This single hit killed 38 men and 
wounded 31. Repairs in Alexandria, 
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followed by a lengthy voyage and more 
repairs in the USA took seven months 
before Warspite joined the Eastern Fleet at 
Trincomalee, Ceylon. There Captain R. E. 
P. Hutton relieved Capt. Fisher, and Admiral 
Sir James Somerville hoisted his flag in her, 
his only modem battleship out of five. 

With the destruction of most of the 
Japanese fleet at the Battle of Midway and 
Anglo-American landings in North Africa, 
the Admiralty was able to redeploy much of 
its Eastern Fleet and in March 1943 Warspite 
was ordered home, reaching the Clyde 
three years since leaving 
home waters. Captain 
H. A. Packer now took 
command, and she was 
earmarked to support 
the invasion of Sicily. 

Warspite’s actions 
consisted of artillery 
support for the army on 
Sicily and on the Italian 
mainland. For defending 
troops in coastal areas, 
the weight of fire from 
the battleship’s eight 
15in guns was crushing. 

Desperate bombing 
attacks directed at 


likely. Tugs soon arrived and she limped 
slowly towards the Messina Straits. Despite 
the arrival of more ships to strengthen the 
tow Warspite proved difficult to keep under 
control, finally going through the straits 
sideways at the mercy of the current. 
Fortunately, bombers sent to finish her off 
failed to find her, and early on the 19th the 
battleship reached Malta, drawing nearly 
40ft instead of her normal 33ft. 

From Malta, Warspite was towed to 
Gibraltar, where repairs enabled her to 
steam home to Rosyth where more extensive 


Warspite’s eight 15in guns 
packed a formidable punch: 
shown here softening up beach 
defences in Normandy 1944 



Warspite resulted in two near misses; but a 
third bomb hit her amidships, penetrated 
through six decks (6%in of steel) and 
exploded near the bottom of the ship, 
putting five of her six boiler rooms out of 
action. All power was lost, her armaments 
were almost useless, and about 5,000 tons 
of water entered the ship. Amazingly, only 
nine men were killed and 14 wounded. 
Even so, Warspite’s position was precarious, 
since more air and submarine attacks were 


repair work was carried out; but one 15in 
turret could not be repaired and the battleship 
could only raise 21 knots for her next 
mission—which was to support the eastern 
flank for D-day on 6 June. From her 
bombarding position 11 miles west of Le 
Havre, Warspite engaged shore batteries 
and enemy concentrations, scoring nine 
direct hits on the Villerville battery and by 
way of a bonus sank a small German patrol 
vessel which rashly came within range. On 
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7 June, having fired 314 15in shells she 
returned to Portsmouth to replenish. Next 
she supported the western flank. By now 
her big guns were again nearly worn out, 
and as Rosyth had the nearest replacements 
Warspite was ordered to proceed there via 
the Straits of Dover and thus became the 
first capital ship to run that gauntlet since 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau in February 
1942. 

On 13 June, when off Harwich, the 
ailing battleship exploded what was probably 
a magnetic mine, and was once more badly 
shaken. Her helm 
jammed, Warspite again 
turned an involuntary 
circle, and then came to 
a stop. As soon as some 
power was restored, she 
crawled north and 
finally docked at 
Rosyth. Full restoration 
of the damaged 
propeller shafts would 
have taken months and, 
as she was urgently 
needed again in the 
Channel, Warspite was 
sent off with one very 
wobbly shaft and one 
jammed solid. She could now only steam at 
15 x /2 knots, but during August/September 
was back helping in the suppression of 
shore defences at Brest and Le Havre. 

On 4 September the Allies captured 
Antwerp, but as Walcheren Island in the 
mouth of the River Scheldt remained in 
German hands the great port could not be 
used to unload urgently needed supplies for 
the army. A combined operation was 
mounted to seize Walcheren, and on 30 
October Warspite left Portsmouth to give 
her last fire-support to assault forces. 
Between D-day (6 June) and the Walcheren 
landings (1 November) she fired about 
1,500 15in shells at shore targets. 

Plainly her 30-year life was now drawing 
to a close, as she had suffered far too much 
damage to make further repairs worth 
while. On 9 September 1 944 the Admiralty 
ordered her to be paid off into reserve and 
ordered scrapping in 1946. 

With battleships made obsolescent by 
aircraft carriers and with nuclear power 
making possible submarines not needing to 
surface during patrol, the nuclear submarine 
displaced the battleship as the capital ship 
of the new era. For that class the Admiralty 
revived the most famous battleship names 
of the past — Dreadnought, Conqueror, 
Superb, Valiant, and Warspite. The eighth 
ship of the name was ordered in August 
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Nuclear-propelled hunter-killer submarine — the eighth Warspite 


1960 from the Vickers Group, Barrow-in- 
Furness, Lancashire. Launched on 25 
September 1965, and commissioned in 
July 1966. And on board her are to be found 
the woodpecker crest and other mementoes 
of the famous line from which she has 


armed with short 
range (3 miles) Mk 
8 torpedos, long 
range (20 miles) 
tigerfish torpedos 
and harpoon anti¬ 
ship missiles (range 
60 miles). 

The current, 
eighth, Warspite has 
yet to fire a shot in 
anger. © 


The Woodpecker 
Crest of 
HMS Warspite 



sprung. 

The latest Warspite has virtually unlimited 
endurance and is 
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BOOK REVIEW 


THE FAILURE OF 
BRITISH FASCISM 

Edited by Mike Cronin Reviewed by Tony Lecomber 

Published by MacMillan Press £37.50 hard back only. 


S traightaway, I will say that I do 
not recommend that anyone 
buy this book. Not because 
parts of it are not interesting, 
but because the book is made 
up of many chapters written by different 
scholars, which mostly touch upon areas 
that are of little interest to today’s 
nationalist. As a result, this book review is 
mainly concerned with the chapter on the 
BNP. The book’s front page in large part 
sums up the continuing image problem 
nationalism has had since Mosley adopted 
foreign uniforms, salutes and images some 
60 odd years ago. The picture, is incidently, 
of an NF march in London in 1985. 

Cronin, the editor of the book, outlines 
first the idea of linking failure with fascism. 
“To view British fascism in terms of 
failure”, he notes, “is not a new idea.” 
Why should this be? The answer of course, 
is nationalism’s record of spectacular 
failure for more than 60 years, outlined so 
well by Jack Truman’s article spanning 
issues 1 and 2 of Patriot. Although there 
have been several isolated and short lived 
successes, the last of which by the BNP 
in 1993. After quoting Mosley, “Tomorrow 
we live.” Cronin says: ‘It appears that the 
glorious fascistized tomorrow which 
Mosley dreamt of, and which would give 
British fascism life, has not materialised. 
Fascism in Britain has failed to take 
political power, tomorrow has never 
come’. 

This leads me to a particular gripe of 
mine, which is the constant use of the word 
‘fascist’. Not even as a term of abuse, but 
seemingly as statement of fact. Apparently, 
according to academia, there is no such 
thing as a non-fascist racial nationalist. 
Even democratic nationalists are accorded 
this term, which is plainly silly. 

The first two chapters deal with the 
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British Fascisti and the British Union of 
Fascists and are, quite frankly, boring. 
They have no relevance to today and the 
chapter dealing with Mosley and the BUF 
is largely concerned with state infiltration 
of the BUF. The next two chapters cover: 

(a) Mosley’s Union Movement and; 

(b) The Conservative Party and its role 
(having a prominent right wing) in denying 
political space to nationalists. The 
conclusion here, is that Union Movement’s 
foreign flavour and street violence 
(courtesy of the left) stymied it; while the 
Tories have been very effective in 
syphoning off the patriotic vote. This latter 
chapter is actually quite useful to 
appreciate both the hopelessness of 
infiltrating that party, and also the 
dishonesty of the Tories’ pretence to 
patriotism. 

Chapter five documents the mad dash 
of the National Front in the 1980s to 
embrace weird foreign mentors such as 
Gregor Strasser, Corneliu Codreanu, 
Colonel Gaddaffi, Louis Farrakhan and 
the Ayatollah Khomeini. The result, never 
in doubt, was the Front’s terminal decline. 

The chapter on the BNP, some 22 
pages with references, is entitled 
‘Contemporary Fascism in the Local 
Arena: The British National Party and 
‘Rights for Whites” and is written by 
Nigel Copsey, a lecturer at Teesside 
University. Taking the Mill wall victory as 
its starting point, Copsey notes the hysteria 
it generated and briefly explores the 
party’s development leading up to the 
crucial Rights for Whites campaigns of 
the early 1990s. Turning to the Millwall 
win itself, the degree to which the Labour 
and Lib-Dem parties themselves 
contributed to the BNP’s win is also 
examined. Copsey quotes various people 
as to what they thought was responsible 


for the party’s win before exploring the 
‘skilful’ measures the party adopted itself. 
He agrees that the Lib-Dem’s secret 
racism opened up political space for the 
BNP but goes on: ‘Yet it is also significant 
that the BNP was able to project itself into 
this space.’ The BNP’s message, he 
says, was ‘reasonable’ and ‘unextreme’. 

Copsey charts the increasing BNP vote 
leading up to the 1994 council elections, 
which saw the party’s vote rise 
dramatically everywhere and which also 
included good votes in wards never 
previously contested. This feature of the 
1994 election, states Copsey, is important 
because it shows the potential of the party 
to spread out from traditional centres of 
support into previously virgin areas. He 
goes on to quote Eddy Butler (who went 
on to become the party’s National 
Elections Officer) in Spearhead of July 
1992 before the 1994 elections, before 
the Millwall win and before even 
Barry Osborne’s 20% result in 
October 1993: ‘Success in one location 
breeds interest in us over a much wider 
area, and hence greater success.’ 

Copsey sees the rise in the party’s vote 
in 1994, which was lost in the main story, 
that of the party failing to retain its seat in 
Millwall, as potentially significant—but 
only of course if the party goes on to build 
upon these results. 

Copsey then goes on to compare the 
party’s growth strategy with that of the 
Front National. The comparison is 
unflattering. Not for reasons of the greater 
success of the FN as opposed to the BNP, 
but because the careful approach of the 
FN was well in place by the time of its 
success in Dreux in 1984, unlike the BNP 
which continued to have problems after 
its win in Millwall. Copsey argues that it is 
this ‘careless extremism’ which has given 
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the party its problems, including for instance 
the photograph of Derek Beackon taken 
some years prior but appearing 
immediately after his win in The Mirror 
giving a Nazi salute under the headline 
‘SEIG HEIL... and now he’s a British 
councillor’. This photograph is, as Copsey 
says, the by-product of the party’s previous 
flirtation with Nazism. Needless to say, 
such images are damaging and Copsey 
concludes that without substantial change 
in the party’s presentation, tactics and 
leadership the BNP is not likely to make 
a substantive breakthrough. 

Indeed, it is precisely this kind of ‘own 
goal’ that the New Nationalism , so 
successfully promoted by Patriot and 
now the wider BNP, seeks to avoid. Not 
just for the sake of the BNP’s political 
prospects, but also for the personal damage 
that it does to the members concerned. In 
this respect, Derek can be viewed as a 
victim of the party’s previous culture of 
‘careless extremism’. It is for this reason 
that we must seek to shelter and guide 
new recruits in ways which will not get 
them arrested for stupidities, nor 
photographed in ways which damage them 
or the party. Apart from which, the public 
are not impressed! All this should be 
basic, and has at last been taken on board. 

Following on, and to prove this very 
point, Roger Griffin writes that undisguised 
fascism is never going to come to power 
except in the most extraordinary 
circumstances, such as existed in the 
aftermath of the First World War. People, 
generally, do not vote for revolutionary 
politics espousing a complete radical 
overhaul of the state. For this reason, the 
nationalism of Fini’s National Alliance 
and Fe Pen’s Front National are far 
more attractive because they present 
nationalist politics in a non-threatening 
form. It is for this reason that any hint of 
‘fascism’ has been abandoned by both 
these parties while simultaneously retaining 
a broad nationalist stance. And it is for this 
reason that both parties have achieved 
the degree of success they have. Clearly, 
nationalism does not equal fascism. Or, 
at least, it doesn’t have to. 

Griffin’s and Copsey’s analyses are 
cogent and well written. They give direct 
explanations of why ‘fascism’ has failed 
in the past, what it is that has traditionally 
held back nationalism in Britain and what, 
by lessening degrees, still holds the BNP 
back. Equally, a reading of these chapters 
provides the clue as to how to progress. 
Conclusion: well worth a read, but get it 
from the library rather than buy it. 
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MAY 1997 BNP General Election Results—a correction 

In the last issue of Patriot, of the party ’ s full General Election results of last year that were 
given, two were in error. The two results concerned are Bristol North West where the 
party’s candidate Stephen Parnell obtained 265 votes and Birmingham Perry Barr where 
party candidate Lee Windridge won 544 votes. In both cases, while the number of votes 
given was correct, the percentage was incorrect. This error occured because the results' 
were taken directly from The Times which itself had got its sums wrong. Both results 
understated the party’s percentage — by a third in the case of Bristol and by half in the 
case of Birmingham. While the error isn’t large, it does affect the party’s overall result 
and it means that Gillingham not Bristol North West scored the party’s lowest vote and 
it means that the party’s national average increases to 1.45%. The correct percentages 
are: Bristol North West 0.48% (not 0.32%) and Birmingham Perry Barr 1.19% (not 0.73%). 
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Above: Stone circle, Aberdeenshire and Stonehenge, Winter Sunset. Note, these two designs are cards not posters. 


Celtic Princess - poster # 5 Odin riding S/eipnir - poster # 6 Tyr and the Wolf - poster # 7 


British Future - poster #4 


Viking Princess - poster #1 


Mother and Child - poster Nelson’s Glory - poster #3 





Thor Wielding Mjolnir 
poster # 8 


Heimdal and the Bridge Viking Dawn 
of Light - poster # 9 poster # 10 


Menhir by Moonlight 

poster # 11 


Patriot Summer 1998 






















































